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ELECTRICAL CENSUS MACHINES 


At the Electrical Exposition recently held in New York 
City the most remarkable exhibit was that of the United States 
Bureau of the Census. This is not our verdict that we are re- 
porting, but the verdict of one of the visiting electrical experts. 
There certainly was enough to choose from among all that was 
shown there. In the Grand Central Palace electricity for those 
ten days (October 10 to 20) was doing almost every kind of 
thing. It was milking cows, taking dictation, advertising wares, 
cooking food, cleaning carpets, revolving and lighting light- 
house lenses, making leather and flesh and cloth transparent 
and in other ways putting to human service the magical quali- 
ties of the X-ray. cutting cloth with astonishing rapidity, play- 
ing on pianofortes, selling goods, washing clothes, supplanting the 
horse, and, though not actually treating the wounded and the 
sick or boring teeth or firimg the fuel of airplanes, it was there 
ready to do any one of those or a number of other things. So 
it was an empuatie statement to say that its most wonderful 
achievement was the recording of the census. 

This electricity was made to do by means of three machines, 
which were on exhibition. Around these machines there was 
always gathered a group of people. A representative of the 
Census Bureau who exhibited the machine selected one of the 
group of spectators and put the questions that a census-taker 
would put. He asked him where he was born, where his parents 
were born, how old he was, whether he spoke English, what work 
he did, how long he was out of employment during the year, 
whether he could read or write, whether he attenfled school, and 
whether he was a veteran of the Civil War. As the answers 
were given the census representative recorded them on a key- 
board like the keyboard of an elaborate and large adding- 
machine; then he turned a crank and pulled out a card. By 
means of electricity that card had been punched with holes cor- 
responding to the answers. There was the person’s record which 

‘could not be erased, for you cannot erase a hole! Then that card, 
with scores, or it may be hundreds, of other cards, was put into 
an electrical sorting-machine. That machine is soarranged that 
these cards can be sortet actording to any group that may be 
desired. For instance, the cards can be sorted azcurding to age, 
or according to nativity, or according to parentage. Suppose 
they are to be sorted according to age. Then the machine is set 
for that purpose. The cards are put into place, a button is 
touched, the machine begins to run, and the cards are sent fty- 
ing along slides made of delicate piano wires, and dropped down 
in various compartments. And when the sorting is done, in each 
compartment is found a pile of cards representing people of the 
same age group. 

After the cards were sorted they were taken to the tabulat- 
ing machine. This is the most intricate and delicate machine 
of the three. When, after the cards are put into it, the machine 
is started, it counts them at the rate of five cards a second. But 
this machine does more than count the cards. It actually 
records each of the items of information. It does even more 
than that, for if there is any card that is incorrectly punched it 
indicates the error. It does even more than that, for if by 
any chance a card goes in the wrong way it discovers and 
records the mistake. And when the whole batch of cards has 
passed through the machine the operator turns a crank, types 
are thrown into place, a lever is pulled, and the whole set of 
figures is printed on a sheet of paper, with the added totals all 
exactly computed. 


WHAT A DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT CAN DO 


To any one uninitiated in the technical points of elec- 
tricity the explanations of the way. in which these census 


machines work simply add to his already considerable mystifi- 
cation. 

What, however, adds further to the astonishment of the 
observer is the information that these machines were invented 
and designed by employees of the Census Bureau. The wonder 
of it does not end there, for the machines themselves, consist- 
ing of these intricate and delicate parts, were manufactured in 
the Census Bureau itself. 

The use of this machinery makes the modern census of the 
United States possible. It would be out of the question for the 
Government to gather together and to employ such an army of 
clerks as would be necessary if all the tabulations that are done 
by these machines were done by hand. When one realizes that 
one of these machines makes a record of ascore or more of different 
items on a single card in a fifth of a second, it is easy to see what 
an enormous amount of clerical labor these machines perform. 

Sometimes one wonders whether democratic government is 
efficient. These machines, like the mail-sorting machine pic- 
tured on another page, are a proof that it can be. And if ever 
this Nation’s Government is called upon to operate great utili- 
ties, and even manufacturing industries, these census machines 
‘an be cited as proof that the absence of private competition 
does not mean the lack of initiative or inventiveness or the 
spirit of efficiency and progress. 

The next time the census man calls we hope the reader of 
these lines will give him a welcome, for the Census Bureau is a 
real servant of the people. It is the census that gives the infor- 
mation which will enable other branches of the Government, 
National, State, and local, to do their work intelligently and 
effectively. It is the vital statistics of the census that point out 
the ways by which the city and the country can be made safer 
places for babies to be born in and to live in. It is the figures 
of the census that enable the farmer to know about how to plant 
and harvest his crops, the manufacturer to know about the con. 
ditions of his business. These three machines are doing their 
pes in making life safer, more prosperous, more efficient and 

ree in this country of ours. 


THE WAR ZONE IN AMERICA 


The more difficult Germany finds it to beat our allies, 
and later our own troops when they get into the field, the more 
desperately she will try to undermine our own morale. Her 
spies and agents have been busy. The American Defense 
Society is sending out appeals asking that contributions of a 
dollar each be sent to Robert Appleton, Treasurer, American 
Defense Society, 303 Fifth Avenue, New York, so that, among 
other things to be done, German spies may be put in jail. But 
there is much more to do than jail German spies. 

Germany’s most effective aids in this country are people who 
are either unconscious tools and catspaws or are willing, though 
perhaps unpaid, agitators who employ pro-Germanism as a means 
to attain their own special ends. Hearst and his henchmen, La 
Follette, Hillquit and many others of the Socialist group to 
which he belongs, and a host of minor agitators like Frank 
Harris and Louis Lochner, are pulling more or less at cross- 
purposes, but all in the same general direction, whether they 
know it or not—namely, Potsdam. Some of these people know 


perfectly well what they are doing ; others are dupes of their 
own ambitions or prejudices. But by as much as they gibe at. 


patriotism, sow distrust of this country, or create suspicion 
between class and class, or between this country and the free 
peoples of Europe who have been battling against the German 
oppressor, by so much do they serve the purposes of Germany’s. 
propaganda. 
And some of this propaganda, which, whatever its purpose, 
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is in effect productive of disloyalty and disunion and National 
weakness at a time when our very safety depends upon National 
strength, union, and loyalty, is well organized and well financed. 
The organization varies from such commercial forms as a chain 
of newspapers to the voluntary forms exemplified by the pacifist 
societies. 

If all this disintegrating force is to be combated, it must be 
by a force for National unity, strength, and loyalty that is equally 
well or even more effectively organized. 

Most Americans may not know that there has been created 
such an organization. There are not only many societies with 
patriotic purposes, bat many of them—almost all of National 
significance —have been leagued together under the “ National] 
Committee of Patriotic Societies.” Among these are such 
societies devoted to preparedness as the National Security 
League, the American Defense Society, and the Special Aid 
Society for American Preparedness; such societies devoted to 
the interests of one or another branch-of the military estab- 
lishment as the Navy League and the Army League; such 
well-established societies for the maintenance of American 
patriotic traditions as the Sons of the Revolution, the General 
Society of the Daughters of the Revolution, and the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution ; that 
very distinctive organization created for the maintenance of 
American honor ata time when it was defied abroad and feebly 
defended at home—the American Rights League ; and other 
equally important patriotic societies which lack of space pre- 
vents us from naming. The Honorary Chairman of this Com 
mittee is Lieutenant-General S. B. M. Young ; its Chairman is 
George Wharton Pepper, and the Chairman of its Executive 
Board is Edward Harding, of the Boy Scouts of America. The 
headquarters of the National Committee of Patriotic Societies is 
at the Southern Building, Washington, D. C. It serves asa 
clearing-house for its forty-two constituent societies. It will 
answer requests for information. We urge our readers to 
communicate with this Committee to learn what they can do 
to withstand German influences right here at home. 


SUGAR 

On the menu of a large New York City hotel, the Majestic, 
appear these lines : 

Sugar (two lumps)—Five cents. 

Powdered Sugar—Ten cents a portion. 


This might indicate that in the East, at least, we are face to 
face with a sugar famine. We are. Why? 

First, because of the shortage of production. Our cane sugar 
comes from the West Indies, Hawaii, and Louisiana. The crop 
is due in December. By far the largest quantity comes from 
Cuba, where the rebellion some months ago gave the crop a bad 
setback. Our beet sugar comes from the Middle and Wien 
States. The crop is just about beginning to move towards the 
Eastern seaboard, but will hardly make any appreciable differ- 
ence in the Eastern market for some weeks. 

The second reason for the sugar famine is that we have been 
depleting ourselves to feed our allies. Sources of supply on the 
continent of Europe for beet sugar no longer exist ; hence this 
year we have sent to our allies, it is said, eighteen times as 
much refined sugar as we did in any year before the war. That 
they need sugar is evident from the fact that England, which 
before the war had the largest annual consumption of sugar per 
head in the world, namely, 9344 pounds, has now reduced that 
consumption to 26 pounds. France and Italy, however, have 
reduced their consumption per head to 12 pounds. 

The third reason for the sugar shortage is the lack of trans- 
portation both on water and land. 

What can we do as individuals at this time? Do as Europe 
has done—economize. Each person can save an ounce a day and 
thus reduce our annual consumption per head. It has been as 
high as 90 pounds a year; it is now believed to be about 84 
pounds, 

What can we do as a Government? The Food Administra- 
tion can keep watch of those who would be extortionate. The 
average price from the refiner is 8.35 cents a pound, and, as 
delivered by the wholesaler to the retailer, 8.60 cents a pound. 


31 October 


The consumer should not be asked to pay over 9 or 944 cents 
at the outsidé, says the Food Administrator ; but the New York 
City Commissioner of Markets has not been able to secure a 
better price than 10 cents. The Food Administration has the 
power, under the President’s proclamation of October 10, to 
control by license the importers, manufacturers, or distributers 
of food staples, including sugar, who do a business of $100,000 
or more a year. But only a small proportion of grocers do a 
business of over $100,000 a year. The trouble is with them, and 
not with the producers or refiners. 

This as to sugar in general. But as two-fifths of all the sugar 
consumed here goes into candy, something should be said about 
candy in particular. To meet the crisis we should of course eat 
less candy, although this injunction may come with special hard- 
ship just now, when in our army cantonments there is an unusual 
demand for sweets, due to the prohibition of the sale of liquor 
to our men in uniform. It should be added, in justice to the 
Food Administration, that it warned the public last June of 
just what might be expected. 


A NEW DRAFT CLASSIFICATION 


Our selective draft method has been clumsy and tedious- 
A juster and more advantageous plan has now been evolved, 
we are glad tosay. It will greatly lessen the labors of the local 
and district boards. It will be far fairer both to the men and 
the country, for the man who can least be spared will be the 
last to go to war. 

With the completion of the draft of the first army of 687,000 
men, a system of classification of the nine million men still sub- 
ject to the draft will replace the present system. Five cate- 
gories will classify each man yet to be inducted into our army 
service. 

Class one will comprise unskilled laborers or those without 
dependent relatives. 

Class two will comprise skilled laborers with only slightly 
dependent relatives. 

Class three will comprise technical experts, county or mu- 
nicipal officers, municipal firemen and policemen, workmen in 
arsenals, armories, and navy-yards, assistant managers of agri- 
cultural and industrial enterprises, and those having aged, infirm, 
or invalid dependent relatives. 

Class four will comprise the heads of necessary agricultural 
and industrial enterprises, merchant mariners, and those upon 
whose daily labor wives and children are dependent. 

Class five may cause a smile because it includes “ officers of 
States or the United States,” clergymen and theological stu- 
dents, together with “ persons physically, mentally, or morally 
unfit.” The list also includes all persons in the military or naval 
service, licensed pilots, aliens, and alien enemies. 

The method of obtaining information as to the above 
will be through a questionnaire—a series of questions mailed to 
every ‘registrant and calculated to produce the information 
required. Seven days will be given to answer the questions 
and return the list. The local boards will then examine the 
questionnaire and place each registrant in one of the classes. 

The first class will be, of course, the first class for physical 
examination and consequent military service. When it is 
exhausted, if the Nation needs more men, class two will be 
called, and so on, until, if necessary, all the men registered 
ultimately take their place in the ranks. 

The new plan, it is evident, lacks one thing which cannot be 
supplied until Congress meets in December. Between the dates 
of the first and second call to military service some 500,000 

oung men will have reached their twenty-first birthday. 
hey are mostly of the type of which our army must be com- 
posed. We expect early legislation on this subject. 


THE SEIZURE OF ENEMY PROPERTY 


The statement last week that our Government is seizing 
German-owned property in this country, and that perhaps a 
billion dollars’ worth might be taken over and used to swell 


Liberty Loans, raises the question, When and how and why 
may enemy property be seized in war time? 
he answer is twofold: In the first place, in time of war 
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under certain conditions the Government may take any prop- 
erty within its borders, whether alien-owned or citizen-owned. 
In such cases it must give receipts and in due time reimburse 
the owner. But ordinarily there must exist an emergency or 
real war need. Thus, if a general in the field needs horses or 
fodder, he may take them where he finds them, but he must give 
receipts and promise payment. 

In the second place, under the Trading with the Enemy Law, 
passed at the recent session of Congress, special and enlarged 
powers are given to the Government to take and hold alien- 
enemy-owned property, such as assets in banks, stocks in rail- 
ways, dividends from investments, stored commodities, and that 
no matter whether the alien enemy owner is in the United States 
or his own country. Moreover, the Trading with the Enemy 
Law specifically directs that money thus held by the United 
States shall be invested in Government bonds. Commodities may 
be held, or sold if perishable, and the income of securities may 
be collected and held. Thus, it is reported that there are a 
million bales of German-owned cotton in this country—probably 
an exaggeration. Under the law our Government may take it, 
put it under the charge of a Custodian of Enemy’s Property, 
borrow money on it, and invest the proceeds in Liberty 
Bonds. 

This is not confiscation ; for the United States stands ready 
to take up claims for restoration of property or compensation 
after the war is over, just as in the case of the German-owned 
ships seized at the outset of the war and now used as transports 
by the United States. But it is to be noted also that we may 
and do have claims against Germany for lawless destruction of 
American property and life, and that these counter-claims will 
be considered when the day of adjustment and reckoning comes. 


THE WAR: THE GERMAN OPERATIONS 
IN THE GULF OF RIGA 


It is far from surprising that the combined naval and mili- 
tary forces of the Germans in the Gulf of Riga should succeed 
in establishing themselves on Oesel, Moon, and Dago Islands at 
the entrance of the Gulf, and that they should have occupied 
ground on the near-by mainland shore. That they could do this 
whenever they chose to employ sufficient force has been evident 
since the fall of the fortress of Riga, at the head of the Gulf. 
Indeed, one may go further back than that and say that all 
these operations were made possible and probable by the lament- 
able breaking up of the Russian military forces in the summer. 
As we have pointed out before, Russia, however fine its demo- 
cratic aspirations may be, and however sincere may be the de- 
sire to resist Germany, must make itself effective in military 
discipline and power before these purposes can be more than an 
idle dream. The coming of the winter season will probably give 
the Russian military authorities an opportunity to do this. That 
they may employ it to the best possible purpose is the hope and 
trust of all the enemies of Germany, as well as all the friends 
of Russia. 

Russia’s naval power in the entire Baltic (and therefore in the 
Gulf of Finland and the Gulf of Riga) has never been formida- 
ble compared with the naval force which Germany could bring 
against it. This was not only because the battle-ships were not 
very numerous, were in many cases old, and were inadequately 
supplied, but because the morale of the Russian navy has been 
low and its tendeney to revolutionary and anarchistic ideas has 
been marked. This in turn is, we believe, in large measure due 
to the severe and tyrannical treatment of the sailors under the 
imperial régime, and was illustrated by the startling outbreak 
in the Russian navy as far back as the conclusion of the war 
with Japan. On the other hand, Germany, through its short 
passage from the North Sea to the Baltic by way of the Kiel 
Canal, can very rapidly place strong naval forces in the Baltic, 


. while if Great Britain were to plan an attack on the German 


ships in the Baltic it would have to send its fleet far to the north, 
and perhaps leave the North Sea and the British coast in danger 
a quick return of the German force through the Kiel 
anal, 
The first reports of the conflict between German and Rus- 
sian naval forces were discouraging. It was said that the 
Russian fleet had been trapped in a strait between the islands 


and the main coast, that retreat was cut off from both direc- 
tions, and that the Russian ships would probably be pounded 
to pieces by the Germans. 

appily, these reports of the precarious condition of the 
Russian ships were soon contradicted. Petrograd reported 
that the Russian fleet had evaded the trap in Moon Sound, 
that it had made its way to the Gulf of Finland, and was 
safe and able to aid in the defense of the approaches to 
Petrograd. But this news from Petrograd was even more 
encouraging. It asserted that the admitted loss of one old 
Russian battle-ship, the Slava, was more than balanced by 
German naval losses. A despatch of October 22 from Petro- 
grad declared that two German dreadnoughts, one cruiser, 
twelve torpedo boats, and one transport were put out of action 
in the naval fighting in the Gulf of Riga. This may be an 
exaggeration—at least it is not probable that all these vessels 
were actually lost. But, at all events, it gives indications of 
the courage and pertinacity with which the Russian naval 
units fought against a heavy superiority on the part of the 
Germans. 

The reported military evacuation of the fortress of Reval on 
the Gulf of Finland and the further reports that the Russian 
Government is to move from Petrograd to Moscow are indica- 
tions of the seriousness of the situation. It does not follow, 
however, that the Russians do not intend to resist the possible 
German approach toward Petrograd through the Gulf of Fin- 
land and past the fortresses of Reval and Kronstadt. From the 
town of Riga to Petrograd is 320 miles in a straight line and 
much farther by rail. Rens military critics, moreover, incline 
to think that the next German advance (probably not before 
next spring) will not be directly on Petrograd, but eastward on 
the railway which passes through Pskov and finally cuts the 
railway between Petrograd and Moscow. This would be appar- 
ently even a greater undertaking than the advance toward 
Petrograd, because it could not be aided by a,naval foree. Still 
another view-of the Germans’ probable advance is that it might 
extend along a railway southeast and aim to take the Russian 
position at Dvinsk. . 

It is still doubtful how great a foree Germany can spare 
for all these movements. It is not being unduly optimistic to 
believe that before they can be carried out Russia may have 
so strengthened its military position as to be a thorn in the 
side of Germany and, to say the least, prevent Germany from 
reinforcing her constantly weakening western line. 


THE WAR ON SEA AND IN THE AIR 


Two fair blows and one dishonorable blow were struck at 
sea by the German navy in the week ending October 24, apart 
from the encounter with the Russian fleet noted above, and 
apart also from the ordinary list of continuously dishonorable 
attacks on merchant ships and murder of crews and passengers. 

The first of these attacks stirred American feeling, not because 
of its extent or importance, but because it was the first injury 
in this war to an American naval vessel. One of our destroyers, 
unnamed, was struck by a torpedo, crippled but not sunk, and 
made her port. Gunner’s Mate Osmond Kelly Ingram was the 
first American naval sailor to be killed on a naval vessel in 
action with an enemy’s naval vessel, although seventeen of our 
gunners have been killed while serving on armed merchant 
ships. Five men were wounded, not very seriously. The sub- 
marine’s attack on our destroyer was totally unforeseen ; neither 
submarine nor torpedo was sighted before the blow was felt. 
No blame attaches to our officers or men ; and, considering the 
constant and arduous work of our destroyers, surprise is ex- 
pressed that no other such mishaps have occurred. A despatch 
from England states : 


In the five months of active service that they have seen in the 
great war the American destroyers have steamed collectively a 
total distance of 875,000 miles. This is more by several times 
than the distance cruised in two whole years of peace. And what 
makes the figures all the more impressive is that they have been 
reached without the loss through accident of a single life or a 
very serious mishap to any of the units. 

Roughly, the destroyers have spent five-eighths of their time 
at sea, and their average time in port has been three days after 
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each turn of five or six outside. Clear weather and long days 

have favored them. 

The Americans, therefore, can claim no small part of the credit 
for the gradual decrease in shipping losses. 

This is a splendid record. America is proud of her destroyers. 

A second German “ victory ” was the attack by two German 
heavily armed and fast raiders on a fleet of neutral merchant 
ships, convoyed by two British destroyers. Five Norwegian, one 
Danish, and three Swedish vessels were sunk, and both the 
destroyers were lost also. The loss of life was great; from the 
destroyers alone about one hundred and twenty-five men perished. 
No effort whatever was made by the raiders to rescue the drown- 
ing men; having struck their cowardly blow, they turned and 
fled to safety. How long the Scandinavian nations will submit 
to such villainous attacks on their ships and seamen remains to 
be seen. The technical defense that they were convoyed is an 
insult to intelligence. Has the absence of convoy been any 
protection to neutral vessels against the cowardly and murder- 
ous attacks of piratical German submarines ? 

The third sea blow was the sinking of a United States trans- 
port, the Antilles, on her return voyage to this country under 
escort. As she was a Government vessel, the attack was allow- 
able. The behavior of men and officers, awakened at night by 
the explosion of the torpedo, is described as brave in the extreme. 
Many stood on deck at “ attention” until the ship sank under 
them. Of the victims two, both American soldiers, bore German 
names and their next of kin livein Germany. They testified, to 
the death, that Americanism is a thing not of birth or the body 
but of the spirit. Of the two hundred and thirty-seven men on 
board sixty-seven perished; the rest were landed at a French 
port. 

In the air, on the other hand, the Germans suffered a spectac- 
ular and serious loss. A fleet of Zeppelins raided England, 
dropped bombs in London and other places, killing twenty-seven 
people and injuring about double that number. On their return 
weather conditions forced them farther south than they intended 
and the French airmen and aircraft guns brought down at least 
five—some say seven—of the monsters. One of them was almost 
intact, and its officers and crew were captured. British papers 
have criticised the lack of British air defense in this case, but 
all join in high laudation of the really extraordinary French 
victory. The value of the Zeppelin in warfare, already problem- 
atical, is now considered quite negligible. The Zeppelins cost 
about five hundred thousand dollars apiece and carried from 
twenty to thirty men. This air disaster is far greater than any 
suffered heretofore at one time by any combatant country. 


THE WAR: ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


Cheering news of a fresh drive by the French army on the 
western front was a feature of last week’s news. The attack was 
north of the Aisne River, and east of the point between Sois- 
sons and Rheims where the main battle-line turns east. The 
attack was over a six-mile front and was driven two miles deep 
into the enemy’s line. It resulted in the occupation by the 
French of several villages and in the taking of over 7,500 
prisoners and many heavy guns. It is quite probable that this 
victory—for it really was a victory—may be followed by con- 
tinued effort in this field. 

The British lines continue to hold the gains they have re- 
cently made on the Flanders front, to occupy new objectives, 
and in general to hammer their enemy hard and heavily. 

The statements of the week made by the English Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Lloyd George, and in this country by Mr. Baker, 
Secretary of War, show a firm, quiet confidence that we and 
the other Allied nations are prepared to continue the gigantic 
efforts steadily and with increasing profit. Mr. Lloyd George 
well said, “* The way to shorten the war is to prepare as if the 
struggle were going to be a long one.” He repeated his belief 
that Germany had no idea of making peace on any conditions 
acceptable to the Allies, and that time was on our side. “* Time,” 
he added, “ once was neutral, but two things have changed this 

the advent of America and the increasing failure of the Ger- 
man submarine war.” Mr. Baker reported that the American 
soldiers in France are in “ splendid physical condition and effi- 


cient fighting trim.” Significant utterances by Secretary Baker 


were: “It is not anticipated that the Allies will go into win- 
ter quarters this year,” and “The full importance of the 
battle of Flanders is beginning to be revealed.” 


HOW THE WAR HAS AFFECTED THE SCHOOL 


The most important single unified American institution, 
the one most far-reaching and vital in its influence on the 
spiritual and social life of the country, is the publie school. 
This is confirmed by the proceedings of the Convocation of the 
University of the State of New York which was held in Albany 
on October 18 and 19. 

Technically this Convocation is a meeting of educators under 
the auspices of the Board of Regents of the State, the Board 
which has control and direction of the public school system. 
Under. Dr. John H. Finley, State Commissioner of Education 


and President of the State University, this Convocation has. 


become National and even international. The general subject 
chosen for discussion at the Albany meeting was “ Schools and 


the War.” Representatives of all of the chief nations at war— 





England, France, Italy, Russia, and America—took part in 
the proceedings. The educational history of the chief Allied 
Powers during the war was outlined by such eminent author- 
ized spokes-people—we cannot say spokesmen, as one of the 
most effective speakers was a woman—as Sir Robert Falconer, 
President of the University of Toronto; Professor Geoffrey 
Butler, Dean of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge Univer- 
sity; Captain Fernand Baldensperger, of the French Army 
and Professor in the Sorbonne; his Excellency Boris Bakh- 
metieff, Ambassador from Russia ; and Dr. Amy A. Bernardy, 
General Secretary of Civil Affairs of the Italian War Zone. 
A feature of the Convocation was that it spontaneously devel- 
oped into a discussion of the Prussian menace to the world of 
education. This idea was strikingly set forth by Henry van 
Dyke, ex-Minister to Holland, in the following vigorous terms . 


It was a false, vicious, anti-human education that enabled the 
Potsdam gang to use the German people for its nefarious pur- 
pose of dominating the world by military power. It was a false 
education that laid the strong and heroic German folk as a servile 
tool in the hand of the robber house of the Hohenzollern. 

The three elements of falsehood in this education were these : 

First, that the German race was chosen by God to lead and 
rule the world. 

Second, that the house of Hohenzollern was chosen by God to 
dominate the German race. 

Third, that the way in which this leadership and domination 
were to be secured was by war—by the assertion of might with- 
out regard to right—by the military power of the German 
ssaapihe Noliall their hereditary war lords. 

Three such arrogant and immoral assumptions as the basis of 
any system of education, however systematic and well organized, 
were enough to make it a curse and a menace to the truth-seek- 
ing, justice-loving, upward-striving world of the human race. 


The American ideal, which is the ideal of all free democratic 
governments, was contrasted with the Prussian illusion. ‘“ Learn- 
ing without conscience is a vain and noxious thing. God has 
not chosen any one nation to rule all the world. He has chosen 
all nations to advance together in the air of liberty, in the bond 
of brotherhood, in the development of a nobler manhood, to- 
wards a universal and ultimate peace.” 

Those who attended the sessions of the Convocation brought 
away certain very definite conclusions. Political alliances de- 
pend for their power and permanence on common beliefs and 
ideals. The schools make the real treaties of alliance and friend- 
ship between peoples, and the government merely ratifies them. 
There is a war of intellectual frontiers of people no less pro- 
found than the war of the political frontiers. The schools, col- 
leges, and universities are the leaders in these battles of the 
intellect. They must be made less and less institutions of merely 
theoretical, text-book learning, and more and more they must 
be intimately associated with the actual personal life of the 
people whom they serve. Dr. Charles Alexander Richmond, 
President of Union College, put this responsibility of the schools 
in these eloquent words : 

I would interpret history to the pupil, not as a chronicle of the 
tawdry magnificence of kings and empires, or the sordid story of 
strife for the world’s markets, but as a record of the age-long 
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striggle of man to come to his spiritual inheritance. I would 
interpret science and literature and philosophy and art and every 
other activity of the mind as allies and instruments to aid men 
in this supreme enterprise, and I would teach him to value them 
all and to use them all in this spirit and for this end. I would 
lay upon him, even in his tender years, the obligations to bear 
his part in this struggle. 

All this could best be done by the fathers and mothers in the 
home. But, alas! in this age of disappearing homes, it seems clear 
that the heavy burden will rest upon the teacher in the school. 
I would see to it, then, as the first duty to the State, that our 
teachers should be qualified for this fine and delicate work—not 
so much by pedagogical training as in nature and spirit. 

No business one n can concern the mind of this Nation com- 
pares in magnitude and importance with this business of educa- 
tion. 


A REVOLUTIONARY MONUMENT 


Another important meeting was held in Albany in the week 
of the Convocation reported in the foregoing paragraph. The 
home of Major-General Philip Schuyler, of Revolutionary fame, 
was dedicated as a State monument on October 17 with appro- 
priate exercises. The house was built and occupied by General 
Schuyler in 1762, it was purchased by the State of New York 
in 1911, has been restored by a Board of Trustees, and is now 
open to the public as a historic monument. In his address at 
the dedication exercises Governor Whitman put in compact 
form one of the important motives which should impel the coun- 
try to preserve such historic associations: “In doing honor to 
the heroes who brought to America the independence which it is 
now fighting to protect, the United States is offering a great 
assurance of its desire to see the present struggle through to a 
successful outcome.” Dr. Finley also voiced the relation of the 
Revolution to the present struggle. “ Every household in the 
State,” he said, “ought to take for its legend the one under 
which Philip Schuyler and his household entered the struggle 
for independence: ‘ As for me and my house, we will serve 
our country.’ ” 

There is still another relation in the Schuyler memorabilia to 
the present world war. When the British General Burgoyne 
and his officers were beaten and surrendered at Saratoga, they 
were received by their victor, General Schuyler, as guests in 
his house, although much of his property had been destroyed 
as a war measure by the order of Burgoyne. This magnanimity 
and generosity of an American Revolutionary general shines by 
comparison with the acts of General von Bissing in Belgium, 
or the shooting of women and children and other non-combat- 
ants by Prussian submarines. 

The Schuyler Mansion is full of associations, not only of its 
distinguished owner, but of other famous Revolutionary Pe 
ages. In it Alexander Hamilton was married to General 
Schuyler’s daughter Elizabeth, and Washington, Franklin, 
Lafayette, John Jay, and Rochambeau’s French staff were 
often visitors in it. Its acquisition by the public, therefore, is 
a matter not only of State but of National interest. 


A FIGHTING CHURCH 


In the picture section of this issue there is reproduced a 
photograph showing a service banner which hangs in front of 
St. George’s Church, Stuyvesant Square, New York City. The 
stars on this flag show that eighty-nine members of the congre- 
gation are doing military or naval duty for the country. This 
is what might have been expected of St. George’s under the 
influence of its patriotic and fighting rector, Dr. Reiland. One 
of the features of the congregational work of St. George’s is a 
corps of cadets equipped and conducted on a military basis. At 
a patriotic service last winter this corps of cadets marched behind 
the vested choir into the church and up the broad aisle to the 
chancel, depositing their battle flags at the altar, and into seats 
in the gallery, thus making a part of the regular processional at 
the beginning of the service. On another occasion of a congre- 
gational festivity in one of the city armories the corps of cadets 
was reviewed by General Wood and his staff. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that one of the clergymen of 
St. George’s Church, the Rev. Joseph Barnett, twenty-five 
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years of age, has enlisted, not as a chaplain, but as a private. 
His service star will make the ninetieth for the church. His 
enlistment cannot better be explained than by this quotation 
from a letter which Mr, Barnett wrote to the War Department: 


I am a healthy, red-blooded Episcopal minister, twenty-five 
years old, and I very much desire to get into the National Army 
as a private. But all my efforts so far have been unavailing. 

I made up my mind some time ago that I wanted to go into 
this war as a private rather than as a chaplain, for I felt that in 
that way I could get closer to the men. I feel that a new army 
like this one, composed of so many different types, will meet 
in the course of its making pretty critical periods. Many men 
are not eager to fight, to begin with. Often they will be dis- 
gruntled and discouraged, and if a smile and a slap on the back 
were needed anywhere, it would be there and then. 


It was perhaps this letter which brought about Mr. Bar- 
nett’s acceptance as a private by the Government. His action 
has been approved by the rector and officials of the church. 
Perhaps he had in mind the really wonderful work which 
the Catholic priests of France have done as fighting poilus 
in the trenches—work which is vividly described in a book 
called “ Priests in the Firing Line,” by R. Gaéll, published 
by Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 


AVIATION FLIGHTS 


The other day the morning papers from Turin, Italy, reached 
London shortly past noon. They had been transported in seven 
hours and twenty-two minutes. They came by air. Had they 
come by train and steamer, they would have taken three times 
as long. This feat makes one feel that before long passengers 
and papers may be traveling regularly between the capitals of 
the world, especially as one also recalls Lieutenant Marchal’s 
recent flight of eight hundred miles across Germany and Cap- 
tain Laureati’s trip of nine hundred and twenty miles from 
Turin to Naples and back without stop. 

The present flight, also made by Captain Laureati, though 
not over so long a distance, actually covered six hundred and 
fifty-six miles from earth to earth. (The bee-line distance is 
five hundred and sixty miles.) Including time spent in climbing 
and landing, the speed was thus eighty-nine miles an hour. This 
record is the more remarkable as the wind over the Alps was 
contrary and changeable. The Milan “Corriere della Sera ” 
says that Laureati crossed the Alps above the Mont Cenis Pass 
at an altitude ef about twelve thousand feet. 

The airplane used was built by the Societa Italiana Aeroplani 
and the engine was built in the Fiat factory in Turin. 

Italy is at the very forefront in matters of aviation, as was 
also shown last week in this country when Italian aviators in 
Italian airships made three remarkable flights from Langley 
field, near Norfolk, Virginia, to Mineola, Long Island. The 
distance is 330 miles. Two of the flights were done in two hours 
and fifty-five minutes and three hours and ten minutes, respec- 
tively, and the third flight, accomplished by a big Caproni 
biplane occupied by nine persons, took four hours and twenty- 
five minutes—an American record for a long-distance flight 
with such a load. 


JUSTICE TO THE CLERGY 


When Bishop Lawrence, of Massachusetts, started to raise 
five million dollars in one year for a clergy pension fund in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, people said that it could not be 
done. But it was done—and more. The just published annual 
report for the twelve months preceding March 1, 1917, shows 
that the total amount exceeds $8,700,000. 

But this is not all. The great sum was not given by a few rich 
men. Over forty-seven thousand individuals contributed, in 
addition to the practically innumerable company which made 
gifts through offerings in the churches. 

The expenses during the raising of this initial reserve were 
one and three-tenths per cent of the money raised—a fact which 
will be noted by practical business men. 

To maintain the fund the parishes are asked to agree to pay 
annually 74 per cent of their rectors’ salaries. Thus every Epis- 
copal clergyman at the age of sixty-eight, upon retiring from 
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regular active work, should receive an annuity of not over half of 
his average annual salary, unless that amount was less than six 
hundred dollars ; or, upon disability at any age, a similar an- 
nuity during the disability’s continuance, equal to forty per 
cent of the average annual salary for the last five years of the 
clergyman’s active service. There are also provisions for a widow 
and for minor orphans on the clergyman’s death. This plan 
appealed to the Carnegie Corporation, so that it made a notable 
contribution to it. 

On March 1, 1917, the office of the Church Pension Fund 
opened for business. Two tasks confronted it. First, to collect 
from every parish a pension assessment of the salary paid to the 
clergyman ; by October 15, 1917, an overwhelming majority of 
the parishes had paid their assessments ; thus most of the active 
clergy of the Episcopal Church are already covered by the pen- 
sion protection. Second, the office had to pay pensions, and the 
annual pension roll already exceeds two hundred thousand 
dollars. ; 

As an indication of personal and practical results, some cases 
may be instanced illustrating three categories of pensions. As 
to those providing for disability, several clergymen suffering 
from tuberculosis are now in receipt of allowances and are try- 
ing to regain their health ; in one case the discovery of the 
tubercular condition was very sudden and the grant of the dis- 
ability allowance was immediate. 

As to age pensions, there is the case of a clergyman whose 
service in the ministry had extended over forty-eight years. 
He felt that he must retire. His parish needed a younger 
man. Through the Church Pension Fund he was able to retire, 
and he now lives amid the people he served so long, honored as 
at the beginning. , 

Then there is the grant of pensions to clergymen’s widows. 
Two clergymen were suddenly killed by automobiles. The pen- 
sions to their widows were granted at once, and, what is more, 
they involved no signing of documents or humiliating investi- 
gation of financial necessities. Indeed, a fine thing about this 
Church Pension Fund is that it is free from any irritating con- 
notation of charity. 

The fundamental principle of a pension fund for ‘clergymen 
with a reserve that will provide for pensions as they accrue is now 
being widely recognized, we are glad to say. With varying 
plans of procedure, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists, and Baptists are raising large funds for the relief of 
their own clergy. 


THE MISSIONARY AND THE WAR 


The annual meeting of the American Board of Commis- 
a for Foreign Missions has been in session at Columbus, 
Yhio. 

During the Board’s history of a century and more there have 
been but brief periods when it did not face war, massacre, fam- 
ine, plague, or some great national disaster. The Sepoy Rebel- 
lion in India, the Crimean war, the Turco-Egyptian war, the 
Chino-Japanese and the Russo-Japanese wars, the Armenian 
massacres, our war with Spain, the Greco-Turkish war, the 
Boxer uprising in China, the Chinese Revolution, the two 
Balkan wars, and now the great world war—all these come to 
mind as we think of the hundred years. 

In not one of these crises have our missionaries abroad sought 
safety by fleeing the country, though they were free to do so; 
and in the present war they are gallantly carrying out this 
splendid tradition. This is an evidence of particularly widespread 
fidelity, too, for only two of the American Board’s twenty fields, 
Mexico and Spain, are not now under war flags. 

Despite interruption from war, the past twelvemonth has 
been the most fruitful, so the American Board officers say, of 
any in their history, specially significant events being the 
evangelistic movements in Japan, China, and India; the re- 
ligious revolution in Russia ; and the witness borne to Chris- 
tianity in Turkey. When Mr. Riggs, of the Turkish mission, 
held up at Columbus a piece of the skull of an Armenian 
woman which he had picked up on his journey from Harput— 
the gruesome reminder of what had befallen hundreds of 
thousands of such women—he pleaded that in the settlement 
of this war a repetition of these atrocities should be made 
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forever impossible, and that Turkey should be made safe for 
Christianity ; he even expressed the growing hope that as 
Kurds, Arabs, and Armenians had been bound more closely 
together during the suffering of war time, and as many Turks 
had been touched with shame, a new day was yet to dawn in 
that land from which he had come as a messenger. 

Professor Edward C. Moore, D.D., of Harvard University, 
was re-elected President of the Board. In his address he em- 
phasized the humiliation to this country that war should be 
necessary to waken us to strive for the highest ideals, to arouse 
us from sloth and luxury and softness and frivolity of life to 
a devotion to the cause of right and truth. 


HOW IMMIGRATION IS AFFECTED BY THE WAR 


Immigration in the course of the last official year was 
much smaller than in any year for nearly two decades. The 
bulletin of the Department of Labor for June, recently issued, 
shows that 362,877 aliens were admitted. This is a smaller 
number than any total reported since 1899. The number return- 
ing to their native land, however, was less than in any previous 
year in the course of the same period. The addition to the alien 
population therefore was somewhat greater than in the two 
earlier years of the war. The actual increase was 216,498, as 
compared with approximately 125,000 in 1916 and 50,000 in 
1915. The races furnishing most of the immigrants were the 
English, French, Greek, Italian (south), Mexican, Scandina- 
vian, and Spanish. The increase in the totals for the French, 
Spanish, and Mexican is of more than ordinary interest because 
the numbers are greater than ever before reported. It is prob- 
able that the war was the cause of the gain in French emigra- 
tion, and itis certain that the shortage of labor, also due to the 
war, was responsible for the unusual influx of Spaniards and 
Mexicans. This lack of labor is the chief cause for the migra- 
tion of Negroes from the South to the North, which has been 
taking place in the course of the last two years, and which is 
presenting a new social problem for Northern communities to 
solve. 

In the course of the last year Congress adopted, over the 
President’s veto, a literacy test as a means of restriction. This 
radical change in policy, in the course of the short time it has 
been in operation, has exerted little visible restraining influence 
on the flow of immigration. Between May 1, the date the liter- 
acy provision became effective, and July 1, approximately 
32,000 were admitted, while only 391 were turned away because 
of lack of ability to read. This result is to be credited in a 
measure to the many exceptions which the law enumerates and 
to administrative action at Washington following appeal. 
Some prospective immigrants, of course, may have been deterred 
from starting for our shores ,because of this cause for deporta- 
tion. It is reported that as a result of the enactment of this 
law Italy is providing greater facilities in the form of night 
schools for instructing men in reading and writing. The indi- 
cations are that the law will not operate in so radical a manner 
as had been expected by those urging restriction. This fact, 
however, does not affect the unsoundness of the principle 
involved in the literacy test. 


WHAT DOES THE FUTURE HOLD? 


It has been believed that at the close of the war there would 
be a marked movement from America toward Europe, due to 
the desire of many detained here to see relatives and friends 
from whom, they had long been separated and to visit their old 
homes. Constant bits of information would indicate that many 
Central Europeans are planning to go back to Europe after the 
war. A large manufacturer in Cleveland reports that practically 
every Hungarian-in his plant was arranging to return to Hun- 
gary when the war was over. The same reports come from the 
anthracite regions and from Poles, Russians, and others in the 
Middle West. 

On the other hand, the length of the war has resulted in the 
striking of alien roots more deeply into our soil. Again, the 
cost of living has risen so rapidly that there is little opportunity 
to save money either for trips to Europe or for the bringing of 
friends here. Moreover, the desire of Russians, Poles, and 
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Polish Jews in particular to come to this country may be 
quenched through changed political conditions in Russia and 
Poland. 

Professor Francesco Nitti, formerly Minister of Agriculture 
of Italy, and a member of the War Commission recently in 
this country, said while here that, although the population of 
Italy was increasing because of the reduction of emigration, 
there was likely to be a smaller flow toward America than 
before the war. While there would be little reconstruction to 
be undertaken at home, the labor thus freed for use elsewhere 
would be in such demand in France and Belgium for recon- 
struction work that Italians would be drawn thither rather 
than across the ocean. 

But we all face uncertainty as to what restrictions European 
countries may place on the interchange of labor at the close of 
the war. 


ART VALUES IN WAR TIME 

The effect of the war thus far with regard to many art 
values has apparently been contrary to expectation. When the 
war began, men supposed—especially with the scale under 
which it was being undertaken and the increase in the burdens 
of taxation—that works of art would soon come into the market 
in large numbers and at low prices. 

Neither of these things has happened, according to Dr. 
Edward Robinson, Director of the Metropolitan.Museum of 
Art, New York City, in a recent Museum “ Bulletin.” During 
the last three years the number of first-class works of art offered 
for sale in Europe has been actually smaller than during the 
three years just preceding the war. 

Nor have the prices ever been higher than at present. 
“Not only in America, but in every country in Europe,” Dr. 
Robinson says, “neutral as well as belligerent, which has 
not been actually devastated, some private fortunes, already 
large, have been increased ; in especial, however, new groups 
of millionaires have sprung up, including many ready to invest 
their surplus in works of art. It is these people . . . who have 
made the present prices.” 

Dr. Robinson imstances the recent sale in London of the 
famous Hope collection. In it were included a hundred and 
fifty-five Greek vases. According to the London “ Times,” these 
were expected to bring a total of about five thousand pounds, 
but they went for nearly seventeen thousand. 

Again, a well-known Italian dealer who arrived here not 
long since reported an unusually successful season before his 
departure. On surprise being expressed at this, in view of the 
fact that no Americans had been traveling in Italy during the 
winter, he replied, as Dr. Robinson quotes: “ Ah, but you must 
remember that in my country also there are people who have 
been making a great deal of money, and with them we have 
done a very good business.” 


LIGHTHOUSES FOR THE BLIND 


In March, 1915, Miss Winifred Holt arrived in France to 
continue the work which she had initiated and carried on so 
successfully in this country, the work of taking the blind out of 
a condition of dependence, in which they were regarded as ob- 
jects of charity, and furnishing them an education fitted to their 
needs, which would enable them to become self-supporting. 

The success of this endeavor in the United States has been quite 
remarkable. It has been not less remarkable in France. The 
latest report of the Committee for Men Blinded in Battle shows 
that over three thousand blind, including those who have received 
head wounds interfering with their vision, have been aided by 
this Committee. The educational work furnished includes the 
teaching of Braille (the literature in raised letters used by the 
blind), typewriting, stenography, commercial courses, languages, 
music, handicrafts, and modeling. Among the pupils have been 
a commandant, several captains and lieutenants, some under- 
officers, and soldiers. 

The work abroad is in a way connected with the work in this 
country. There are three so-called Lighthouses: No. 1, with a 
single ray in its seal, in New York City; No. 2, with two rays, 
in Buffalo; and No.3, in Paris, with three rays in its seal, sym- 
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bolizing Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality. The report contains 
some pathetic and dramatic incidents. 

Among the illustrations are four striking ones—a picture of 
blind pupils going through gymnastic exercises under the guid- 
ance of an instructor, pictures of blind men taking dictation in 
shorthand and typing, and a picture of a blind pupil fencing 
with his seeing teacher. The report states that money for the 
work may besent to Mr. W. Forbes Morgan, Treasurer, 111 East 
Fifty-ninth Street, New York City, and we presume that copies 
of this interesting report can be obtained, for the information 
of those desiring to acquaint themselves more fully with the 
work, by writing to this address. 


THREE STORIES OF WOMEN’S WAR SERVICE 


Atthe Women’s War Service meeting at Carnegie Hall, New 
York City, on the evening of October 17, under the auspices of the 
National Security League, Miss Kathleen Burke, of the Scottish 
Women’s Hospital Service, gave a vivid account of the extraor- 
dinary work of the women of the Allies for their respective 
countries. In munition factories in Great Britain women are 
doing the work of men in a way that shows not only their intel- 
ligence but their physical endurance. They are carrying bur- 
dens, manipulating huge machines, and working with explosive 
powders under conditions of terrifying danger, as successfully 
as men. Miss Burke told, among others, three striking stories 
which make one wonder whether the adjective “ virile” ought 
not in future dictionaries to be considered quite as applicable 
to women as to men, in spite of its masculine derivation. Here 
are the three stories : 

Working in the Government munition factories, the women 
have had to live in an atmosphere of chemicals that in many 
instances turned their skins yellow, bleached their hair, and 
vaused their finger nails to drop out. The Government, after 
scientific investigation, finally provided masks to protect their 
teeth and face and eyes. The women workers tried the masks 
and then cast them aside, saying, ““ These masks interfere with 
our speed and efficiency, and we would rather lose our complexions 
and our tecth than to fail our men at the front.” 

In Serbia one day a British nurse found a Serbian woman 
weeping, prostrate on a grave. Going up to sympathize with 
her, the woman repulsed her, saying: “I do not ask your sym- 
pathy. This is the grave of my third and youngest son ; the two 
older ones were killed before. But I am not weeping for my 
son. I am weeping because they each left me two grandsons 
who are still too small to carry rifles in defense of their coun- 
try.” 
arly in the war three British cruisers—the Aboukir, the 
Hogue, and the Cressy—were torpedoed and sunk in the North 
Sea. The vessels carried more than two thousand men. Many of 
them were from Portsmouth. On receiving the news the Mayor 
of Portsmouth sent a crier through the streets, announcing that 
the names of survivors as fast as they were received from the 
Admiralty would be posted on a great bulletin-board outside of 
the City Hall. The women of the city—mothers, wives, daugh- 
ters, sisters, and sweethearts—gathered immediately in a great 
company in front of the City Hall. They there stood patiently 
all that night and all the next day, for the names were delayed 
in transmission. On the evening of the second day the names 
began to come in. When eighteen had been posted on the bul- 
letin-board, there came a stop, and a double line was drawn 
showing that these were all that were left of the Portsmouth men. 
The Mayor immediately took steps to quell any possible riotous 
disturbance and to give aid to those women who might have 
collapsed under the strain; but there was no need for these 
precautions. This great company of women stood silent a mo- 
ment and then began simply, but with increasing volume, 
to sing “ Rule, Britannia, Britannia Rules the Waves,” after 
which they quietly dispersed to their homes, some of them 
leading their children and some carrying their babies on their 
breasts. 

We have no doubt at all that American women will respond 
to this splendid spirit of the women of the Allies. The women 
of America do not yet, and may never, have to make munitions 
on as large a scale as the women of Great Britain; but they 
are the food experts of America and they can do more than any 
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other group to save food on an organized and systematic plan, 
so that what Mr. Walcott, of the Food Conservation Board, 
epigrammatically calls “* Wheat, Meats, Sweets ” can be sent to 
our soldiers and our allies on the fighting line. 

The “ Why” and the “ How” of this service are described 
elsewhere in an account of Mr. Walcott’s stirring speech. 


THE GOVERNMENT AGAINST ITSELF 


NE of the most powerful organizations undermining the 
authority of the United States Government is the United 
States Government itself. At a time when the Secret 

Service and the Department of Justice are suppressing seditious 
or treasonable newspapers the Government is circulating free, 
without postage or other charge, pamphlets which it has printed 
itself, attacking its own war activities. This is tragedy and 
comedy combined. Was there ever a more ludicrous illustra- 
tion of the folly of carrying the principle of free speech to a 
false and extreme conclusion ? 

We refer, of course, to the speeches of Senator La Follette. 
A despatch to the New York “ Sun ” from Washington is our 
authority for saying that Senator La Follette has ordered from 
the Government Printing Office 300,000 copies of his speeches 
attacking the War Revenue Act and implying the failure of 
the Liberty Loan, and that under his franking privilege he is 
circulating these speeches broadcast through the country. The 
“Sun” despatch says: “The tremendous orders placed by 
Senator La Follette at the Government Printing Office have 
seriously interfered with other important work there. In order 
to get out the 300,000 copies the Senate folding and mailing 
room has been obliged to work day and night.” 

Congress has passed a postage law which is going to make 
it very difficult for The Outlook to circulate articles among its 
readers supporting the Government and backing the Liberty 
Loan. It has done this because it says the Post-Office Depart- 
ment does not pay expenses. At the same time it permits 
a seditious Senator to mail without charge speeches attacking 
the Government. We do not understand the justice of such a 
proceeding. 

The difficulties in the way of censoring speeches made in the 
United States Senate or on the floor of the House are very great. 
Indeed, the Constitution forbids such a censorship. At present 
a member of Congress may libel any citizen or utter any trea- 
sonable or other criminal sentiments and cannot be called to 
account for them because of the Constitutional provision that 
no member of Congress may be punished by a civil court for 
words spoken in debate. Having uttered his libelous or trea- 
sonable words, he can call on the Government to print them 
and distribute them at public expense. Now, while a censorship 
cannot be invoked to cure such a stupid and intolerable evil as 
that exposed in the La Follette case, there is a simple cure 
which can be easily applied. 

Repeal the franking privilege; issue to each member of Con- 
gress a certain number of postage stamps, which shall be cred- 
ited to the Post-Office Department and charged to the Legis- 
lative Department, for his use in his own mail; cease distrib- 
uting public documents free ; put them in all public libraries 
for consultation by the public; display a list of them at all 
post-offices ; and let the private citizen who wants one or more 
of them purchase them, at cost of paper and mailing, by order- 
ing them of his postmaster. 

The abuse illustrated by the La Follette case would thus be 
done away, and yet every citizen who wanted the speeches of 
Congress could get them easily and quickly. 


THE BATTLE OF LIFE 


The daily papers contained recently the story of a volunteer 
who was rejected because of his imperfect teeth. He went to 
the dentist, had them all extracted and a set of false teeth fur- 
nishéed, then returned to the recruiting oftice—and was accepted. 
That boy will not care for the arguments against the war that 
are made by Morris Hillquit and Senator La Follette. He will 








need no arguments to convince him that the war is worth while. 
When he gets into the trenches and suffers from cold and dirt 
and insufficient and unsavory food, he will not complain. If he 
is wounded and sent to the hospital, he will sympathize with the 
sufferers about him, but their suffering will not be a surprise 
nora perplexity. He has enlisted in our army for a war; he has 
enlisted because he wanted to have a share in making the world 
safe for democracy. He did not think that he could engage in 
such a war without witnessing suffering of others and sharing 
their suffering himself. He will pity them, he may even in 
moments of weakness pity himself; but he will not be per- 
plexed. Discomforts, self-sacrifices, suffering, are the inevitable 
accompaniment of war. 


Life is a long campaign. Wisdom and folly, virtue and vice, 
justice and oppression, right and wrong, are fighting for pos- 
session of the world. Conscripts or volunteers, we are all engaged 
in war. The would-be neutrals live in a war-swept world and 
suffer with the rest. There is no escape. ‘I'o the ancient Persians 
this battle seemed so evenly balanced that they believed in two 
gods—a good god and a bad god, each leading his supporters 
in the conflict. The ancient Hebrews, perhaps borrowing this 
idea from the Persians, believed in a malignant devil as well 
as in a good God, but believed that there would be, and could 
be, but one end to the strife—the victory of the good God. Paul 
puts the conflict impersonally; he conceives it as a war both in 
the individual and in society between the animal and the man, 
the earthly and the spiritual, the flesh and the spirit. 





For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against 
the flesh: for these are contrary the one to the other; that ye 
may not do the things that ye would. . . . Now the works of the 
flesh are manifest, which are these, fornication, uncleanness, 
lasciviousness, idolatry, sorcery, enmities, strife, jealousies, 
wraths, factions, divisions, heresies, envyings, drunkenness, revel- 
ings, and such like; of the which I forewarn you, even as I did 
forewarn you, that they which practice such things shall not in- 
herit the kingdom of God. But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meek- 
ness, temperance ; against such there is no law. 


Man is emerging from the animal. He is in the process of 
development. He is not made, he is in the making. Whether 
the race came from a previous animal race or not, we know that 
every individual has in, the womb passed through a previous 
animal condition. That biology has proved. Seeing is believing, 
and in our college museums are preserved and shown to the 
students the animal forms through which they all passed before 
they came forth into the light. 

But one does not need to go to college to discover this con- 
flict in himself between the two natures. His experience corre- 
sponds to and interprets the seventh chapter of Romans ; “ I do 
not understand why I act as I do. For what I would I do not, 
and what I do I hate.” Who that reads this paper has not had 
this experience ? Jesus said, “* The prince of this world cometh, 
and hath nothing in me.” Who of us can say that? He does 
find something in us that responds to his invitation. There are 
no sinners so sinful that they do not feel sometimes a sense of 
shame for what they have done, and sometimes a desire to live 
a worthier life and be worthier persons. There are no saints 
so holy that they are not conscious at times of an animal within 
them, caged, but not yet wholly tamed. 

This battle between good and evil, right and wrong, wisdom 
and folly, flesh and spirit, breaks out in organized warfare. 
The forces of good organize for mutual support in homes, 
schools, churches. The forces of evil organize in leagues for the 
encouragement and promotion of evil. The two greatest forces 
for evil are appetite and ambition, self-indulgence and self-will, 
the lust of the flesh and lust for power. Just now the world is 
the theater of two great campaigns illustrating these two phases 
of this age-long war. 

The liquor traffic appeals to self-indulgence. Make all the 
allowances we may for the medical use of alcohol, appreciate to 
the utmost the Psalmist’s declaration that wine makes glad the 
heart of man, apologize as we may for the saloon as the “ poor 
man’s club,” resent as we may the extravagances and unchari- 
tableness of some of the temperance extremists, it remains 
indisputably true that the liquor traffic as actively conducted 
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to-day is the enemy of health, good morals, social order, educa- 
tion, religion. It produces not wealth but illth, What we re- 
cently affirmed we here repeat: “ Farms and factories produce 
wealth, saloons poverty; schools produce intelligence, saloons 
ignorance ; doctors produce health, saloons disease ; courts pro- 
duce justice, saloons crime; churches produce virtue, saloons 
vice.” No man can engage in this campaign and not get hurt. 
No man can live in a world where this campaign is waged and 
not get hurt. And no man can realize the campaign and not 
expect that others will get hurt. 

The other great campaign is that between liberty and des- 
potism, the right of the individual to the liberty of the glory of 
the sons of God, and the might of the autocrat repressing that 
liberty and denying that glory. This is the great world war. 
But this great world war is only one phase of a greater world 
war waged from time immemorial between the love of liberty 
and the lust of power. 

If any reader doubts this definition of the war in Europe, we 
recommend him to get Mr. Gerard’s book, “ My Four Years in 
Germany,” out of the nearest library, and read the short chap- 
ter entitled * The System.” Germany is not merely an autoc- 
racy with an autocrat who claims to hold his office as a gift 
direct from God with no responsibility to the people, not merely 
a plutocracy with its suffrage so arranged that a small minority 
of landowners control its legislation, not merely a social autoc- 
racy in which social position is possible only to those who are 
subservient to the powers that be, not merely a military autoc- 
racy in which the civil powers are subordinate to the military 
powers ; but also an educational autocracy in which the school- 
teachers * are all government-paid and teach the children only 
the principles prescribed by the rulers;* and an industrial 
autocracy in which it is “an unusual thing .. . to find a peas- 
ant owning more than twenty or thirty acres of land ;” in which 
“estates are worked as great agricultural enterprises under 
superintendents appointed by the proprietor ;” in which “ in 
peace times a skilled mechanic received less than two dollars a 
day, for which he was compelled to work at least ten hours ;” 
in which “the women in the farming districts are worked 
harder than the cattle,” for which work “ they are sometimes 
paid as high as forty-eight cents a day in harvest time.” 

This is the system which men in the United States who dis- 
grace the name of Socialists are willing to see extended over 
the civilized world. And this is the system which, whenever and 
wherever it appears, the true followers of the Son of the Car- 
penter are resolved to fight to the death, without neutrality or 
compromise or peace, until all God’s children shall realize the 
full meaning of the saying, “ In my Father’s house there is 
bread enough and to spare,” and every one shall be free to 
become all that in the inspiring air of freedom he is able to 
become. For Jesus came to give life and to give it more 
abundantly, and his followers will never be satisfied until all 
men have an opportunity to receive the fullest life which they 
are capable of receiving. 

What would be thought of a would-be soldier who should 
offer his services on such conditions as: “I must be assured 
eight hours’ sleep every night ;” or, “ [am very dependent _— 
regular meals and my coffee in the morning ;” or, “ Wet feet 
are sure to give me a cold, I must guard against that.” Condi- 
tional volunteering is as preposterous in life as in the army; 
for life is also war. Mr. Wells in “God the Invisible King ” 
puts with characteristic forcefulness the kind of volunteering 
required: “ God takes all. He takes you, blood and bones and 
house and acres; he takes skill and influence and expectations. 
For all the rest of your life you are nothing but God’s agent. 
If you are not prepared for so complete a surrender, then you 
are infinitely remote from God. You must go your way. Here 
you are merely a curious interloper.” 

He who makes this dedication of himself, who realizes that 
life is a battle and gives himself unreservedly to doing his bit, 
will never be tempted to ask himself, “ Is life worth living?” 
and never complain to others or pity himself because his serv- 
ice is hard and its results are disappointing ; will not be per- 
plexed because his companions in the war are called to endure 
great self-sacrifices and go through great sorrows ; and when 
one after another of these life comrades fall at his side, he will 
still go forward unterrified, unhalted, unhesitating. For the 


remedy for doubts and disbeliefs is not philosophy but whole- 
hearted consecration to a great cause and a great Captain. 
Lyman ABBOTT. 


OUR SOLDIERS AND OUR ENEMIES 


A reader of The Outlook, Dr. Silas Dinsmoor, of San Benito, 
Texas, has sent us an editorial clipped from the “San 
Antonio Light” with his reply. This Texas newspaper de- 
plores the “sentimentality” of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in distributing in some of the cantonments circulars 
urging the men of the National Army to “ make war without hate 
or without brutality.” It urges on our soldiers the fact that they 
are sent to kill Germans. It says that it is difficult to kill with- 
out being brutal, and that “as for the hate, that is a matter for 
the personal factor in each man to determine.” And, after 
recounting some of the worst of the Germans’ “ sickening brutal- 
ities,” it concludes its editorial by saying: “The Y. M. C. A. 
should leave to the officers of the Army all the instruction as 
to how the soldiers should make war. Its province lies in 
another direction.” 

Dr. Dinsmoor says in his reply: “ I admit that when I read 
of German atrocities I feel like telling our boys to sail in and 
show no quarter until the last Hun is wiped from the face of 
the earth. But that is the ‘Mr. Hyde’ within me. It is my 
business to see that he never gets the upper hand of me. All 
honor to the Y. M.C. A. for helping us to keep clearly in mind 
the ideals for which we are fighting.” 

Like many another debate, this is partly due to a difference 
in the understanding of the meaning of words. Those who 
always think of killing as brutal cannot of course conceive of 
making war without brutality. And certainly this war would 
never have been fought, and cannot be fought, except for the 
fact that there is in the heart of all free and really civilized 
people hatred for enslavement, oppression, lawlessness, inhu- 
manity, and all those other evils that have made of Germany 
the enemy of mankind. 

The editor of the “San Antonio Light,” if he means this, is 
right. But he is wrong, terribly wrong, as cruelly wrong as any 
sentimental pacifist, if he believes (as we cannot imagine he 
does believe) that we must imitate the Hun. To preach that 
doctrine is one degree worse than to preach that of peace at any 
price, for it is to preach the doctrine of absolute defeat. 

There are two ways by which a nation may be beaten by 
Germany. One way is to have its soil invaded, its cities cap- 
tured, its armies overcome, its women and children and old men 
in captivity, all its possessions subject to the will of the Ger- 
man military machine. In that sense Belgium is beaten. Cir- 
cumstances have been imagined under which the United States 
might in like manner lie prostrate under the German heel. But 
Belgium’s soul has never been conquered by the Germans. It has, 
on the contrary, risen to heights of victory that it never attained 
in the era of Belgian prosperity and that lie above the reach of 
the imagination of the German conquerors of Belgium. 

The other way by whicha nation may be beaten by Germany 
may lack the outward symbols of distress and rapine, but it is 
the only way by which a nation can ever be beaten completely. 
It is to be found only where that nation’s soul, its ideals, its 
standards, are subdued to the soul, the ideals, the standards, of 
the Germans. Our arms might be victorious, our colors wave 
in victory, but if in the process of our triumph our military 
authorities should have ordered that women be outraged, that 
little children be mutilated, that wells be poisoned, that monu- 
ments of art without military value should be ruthlessly de- 
stroyed, that civilian populations be subjected to a reign of 
terror and starvation, that the highway of the seas be infested 
with submarine pirates more merciless than ever were the 
pirates of old, that prisoners be crucified, and that no law of 
man or God should be allowed to hamper the operations of the 
law of necessity that is the very negation of law—then our 
triumph would be defeat. Of what use is it to try to beat the 
Germans in the trenches, on the seas, or in the air, if we allow 
the Germans to beat us in our souls ? 

By as much as we put vigor into our fight against the Hun, by 
so much should we shun his deeds. 
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make these people do what we want.” 

The speaker was General von Bissing, the Prussian 
Military Governor of Belgium, who recently died. He was talk- 
ing to a high official of the Belgian Relief Commission, Mr. 
Frederic C. Walcott. 

Mr. Walcott is a well-known New York banker, who about 
two years ago gave up his active business for the purpose of 
European relief work. He is now an associate of Mr. Hoover's 
in the food conservation campaign. He recently told the story 
of his experiences in Belgium and Poland at a meeting in Car- 
negie Hall, held under the auspices of the National Security 

1e. These experiences, he said, constitute the explanation 
of his devoting his whole time to food conservation. This is the 
“ Why ” of the matter. The “ How ” was described by Mr. Wal- 
cott in the simplest and yet most effective way. We have read 
literally masses of printed matter on food saving,and yet nothing 
that we have seen or heard has presented the problem in a 
clearer light than Mr. Walcott’s story. He ne wll the problem 
into its simplest terms, to use the phraseology of the mathema- 
tician ; it turns out to be not complicated, but in reality very 
simple. In this article we report the substance of Mr. Walcott’s 
Carnegie Hall speech, occasionally quoting his exact language. 

A little more than a year and a half ago, said Mr. Walcott, 
he was asked to investigate conditions in Belgium. He refreshed 
the memories of his auditors regarding the work of the Belgian 
Relief Commission, because the saving of the Belgian onal is 
one of the most vivid and most interesting chapters of the war. 

“Suddenly, almost overnight, seven and one-half millions of 
people were deprived by the German army of all the conveni- 
ences of civilization; the Iron Heel had attempted to crush 
them ; four and one-half millions of the industrial population, 
bereft of their workshops, the machinery taken from their fac- 
tories and sent to Germany, everything that gave them employ- 
ment snatched from them—four and a half million le, sud- 
denly made completely destitute, faced starvation. The nglish 
and the French Governments decided, almost immediately 
decided, to lend those people—without much idea that it would 
ever be paid back, knowing that they would be almost crushed— 
decided to lend those people eighteen million dollars per month. 
Constantly that stream of money went into Belgium, or rather 
went to buy food for them, the whole great undertaking being 
handled by approximately fifty thousand Belgians, most of them 
women, most of them volunteers, getting their simple one meal 
a day with the other destitute people, doing the work volunta- 
rily. That entire undertaking of relieving the distress of a 
nation, the test undertaking of its kind ever attempted, was 
handled by loyal Americans under the leadership of an inspired 
genius, Herbert Hoover ; and, as I know him intimately now, I 
eel that I can assure you personally that he is so wise, that he 
is so sound, so level-headed, so free from every kind of hysteria, 
and hassuch a complete p of the world’s food situation, that 
whatever he asks us todo by way of suggestion, or, later on, 
by way of command even, if it becomes necessary, we will do 
that without question, willingly, gladly, knowing it is the right 
thing to do if we are going to win this war. 

“ While in Belgium, talking almost daily with the German 
officers, I asked Governor-General von Bissing what he would 
do, or what would happen, if this. relief of Belgium suddenly 
stopped. He said: . 

“That is very simple. It has all been worked out on paper 
months ago, because for a long time we have been expecting it 
to break down. In thirty or sixty days starvation would grip 
these people, and starvation is a tremendous force, with which 
* we could make these people do what we want, namely, get the 
industrial portion into Germany to replace the German work- 
ingmen, so that they can go to the front to fight the English 
and French. We would move hundreds of thousands of other 
Belgians down into Mesopotamia as rapidly as we could trans- 
port them, construct irrigation works, and make that country 
produce food for Germany. All that are too weak or too old or 
too young we would send before the English and French firing 
line—then let the Germans overflow into this rich, fertile coun- 
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try.’ And with a smile on his face he added: ‘Don’t you see 
that if we have to give Belgium back her liberty when the war 
is over, she automatically becomes a German province and we 
hold the port of Antwerp, which is what we are after?’ It 
seemed to me I was face to face with a monster. For the first 
time it dawned upon me that Treitschke’s, Nietzsche’s, and 
Bernhardi’s books were really true. It was to meas if somebody 
had struck me in the face.” 

Mr. Walcott described a similar experience in Poland. The 
Germans not only permitted him, but asked him, to go to Poland, 
for “they said the worst thing had happened there that ever 
happened to the human race—people had died and were dying 
by the hundreds of thousands, and if I could bring some food 
into Poland through the British blockade they, the German 
officials, would be grateful, because the sights in Poland were 
demoralizing the German troops!” (The irony of this provoked 
Mr. Walcott’s audience to laughter.) He went to Poland and 
remained there some months, always staying at German head- 
om, wherever he might be. “The combined retreat of the 

ussians and the Poles and the weaving back and forth of the 
Russians and the Prussians swept three-quarters of Russian 
Poland anda large portion of western Russia almost completely 
bare. All the buildings and _ all the live stock were practically 
destroyed. I motored over those roads and found the destrue- 
tion almost complete everywhere.” On the public streets of 
the cities and along the country roads he constantly met men, 
women, and children with the physical symptoms of starvation 
—the protruding eyes, the emaciated form, the swollen abdo- 
men. People sat on doorsteps too weak to extend their hands 
to receive the crust of bread or alms that might be offered. 
Finally a circular or poster containing a German proclamation 
fell into his hands. ‘This proclamation announced that it would 
be a penal offense to give food to any able-bodied person. In 
indignation he went to the military officials to find out whether 
this proclamation was authentic. They told him it was, and said 
of starvation just what von Bissing had said, that it would 
drive into Germany the able-bodied and kill off the incompe- 
tents, thus giving Germany man power at home and valuable 
territory for German settlement in Poland. At first Germany 
permitted some relief, but afterwards changed her mind and 
drew the curtain over Poland, which was thus deprived of the 
world’s sympathy and has been starving ever since. 

What made these statements by Mr. Walcott doubly impress- 
ive was the fact that they were uttered quietly, without rancor 
or vituperation, and:with the trained financier’s regard for aceu- 
racy of 4 figures and statistics. But when he added, “ These 
facts have convinced me that a political system which delib- 
erately uses starvation as a political or military weapon must 
be crushed, if it costs everything the world has got,” he stirred 
his audience to its utmost. 

Having thus explained why he is for food conservation, for 
these starving people of Europe must have food and the United 
States must supply a very large part of it, Mr. Walcott then pro- 
ceeded to state how to conserve it. “ The problem is a very simple 
one,” he said, “if weremember justone slogan,‘ Save wheat, meats, 
sweets.’” Europe must have wheat, beef, pork products, animal 
fats, and sugar. As far as possible in their daily food Americans 
must substitute for wheat barley, rye, oats, corn, and rice; for 
meats they must substitute fowls, eggs, and fish ; for sugar they 
must substitute syrup (a corn product), molasses (a by-product 
of the sugar industry), and honey; and for animal fats they 
must substitute vegetable oils like olive oil, cottonseed oil, 
cocoanut oil, and peanut oil. 

The meeting at which Mr. Walcott made his address was 
called by the Women’s Service League. It was quite appropri- 
ate, therefore, that he should conclude what he had to say in 
the following words : 

“This country must be thoroughly awakened, and that is the 
purpose of the great campaign which will be on all over this 
country the week after the Liberty Bond campaign. It is by 
the housewife that ninety per cent of the foodstuffs are handled, 
and it is those housewives we must depend upon. We depend 
upon the women of this country to carry out the injunctions ; 
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we depend upon the women of this country to see that the rules 
are absolutely lived up to by the hotels and restaurants and 
boarding-houses of this country ; and we have got to go into the 
cantonments and see that the waste is stopped there; it is 
almost criminal to-day. We ask you, one and all, women of 
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America, war mothers, war sisters, to join this legion of life, to 
bring support and succor to ‘those legions on the other side, 
those women, those men, that are fighting our war—a fight for 
the freedom of the world, to make this world safe for democ- 
racy and to prove that democracy is safe for the world.” 


THE NEW YORK MAYORALTY CAMPAIGN me 
WHY IT IS A NATIONAL ISSUE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


N the present Mayoralty campaign in the city of New York 

there are four candidates: Mayor Mitchel, the candidate of 

the Fusion movement ; ex-State Senator William Bennett, 
nominated in the regular Republican primaries ; County Court 
Judge John F. Hylan, candidate of Tammany Hall; and 
Morris Hillquit, candidate of the Socialist party. 

It is the purpose of this article to explain the local and 
National forces which led to the nomination of these four men 
in one of the most complicated campaigns which New York City 
has seen in. recent years. 

Major Ian Hay Beith, author of “ The First Hundred Thou- 
sand,” makes the statement, in his remarkable series of articles 
entitled “* The New America,” published in the London “ Times” 
during July, 1917, that William Randolph Hearst and his papers 
constitute the most powerful and sinister evil influence in Amer- 
ica to-day. For reasons best known to himself, Mr. Hearst has 
thrown the great influence of his newspapers against his own 
Government in its efforts to protect the elementary rights of its 
people and the honor of the Nation. He has condoned the 
Prussian campaign of submarine frightfulness, he has protested 
against our entering the lists against “ poor bleeding Ger- 
many,” and after we did enter he informed us that our task was 
hopeless, as the mighty German army was invincible. He has 
constantly attacked and vilified Great Britain, Germany’s most 
powerful enemy and our strongest ally. He has interspersed 
these insidiously disloyal attacks with enough editorials of im- 
peccable patriotism to give them a force they otherwise could 
not have had. As Mayor Mitchel has said, “ Mr. Hearst pub- 
lishes the American flag on the front page, and stabs his coun- 
try in the back on the last page.” It is perhaps not generally 
known that Mr. Hearst publishes a newspaper in the German 
language, which, like most other German-language newspapers, 
has done what it could to support the Kaiser’s cause. 

While Mr. Hearst has been engaged in these disloyal efforts 
Mayor Mitchel has been exerting every ounce of his energy, 
influence, arid power to place the entire resources of the gov- 
ernment of America’s metropolis solidly behind, first, the 
movement for National preparedness, and then the Administra- 
tion in its prosecution of the war. So conspicuously successful 
have been his efforts in this direction that New York has taken 
the lead among American cities in its support of Americanism 
and the National Administration. Shortly after the outbreak 
of the war in Europe Mayor Mitchel appointed the Mayor’s 
Committee on National Defense to aid in the movement for 
National preparedness. Since our entrance into the war this 
Committee has actively co-operated with President Wilson in 
the prosecution of the war. This it has done by means of 
recruiting campaigns, patriotic meetings informing and guid- 
ing public opinion, and by mobilizing the hospital, medical, and 
nursing forces of the city and offering them to the Federal 
authorities. The Mayor has offered to the National Govern- 
ment the resources of every department of the city government 
which could in any manner render service. In this service the 
Police Department, under Commissioner Arthur Woods, has 
been conspicuous. That Department has given its eleven thou- 
sand police military training, not with the view of making the 
force a military body, but to make it better prepared to meet 
and control war-time emergencies. The Detective Bureau of the 
Police Department has worked night and day to help the Fed- 
eral Secret Service. 

Many of the most important arrests made in the great series 
of conspiracies which have been unearthed in. and about New 


York were made on the basis of information given the Federal 
agents by the local detectives, and many of the most important 
convictions were obtained on evidence gathered by the local 
bureau and turned over to the Federal Service. Besides all this 
the Police Commissioner organized a Home Defense League 
which numbers 25,000 volunteer police—citizens trained in the 
elementary duties of policing who are in active daily co-opera- 
tion with the regular force and ready at a moment's notice to 
step into their places should they be called upon for riot duty 
or other emergency service. Largely as a result of all these 
unusual and far-sighted precautions, the disloyal and seditious 
element among the city’s millions has been at least outwardly 
quiet and law-abiding, and the city has been free of draft riots 
and anti-waw disturbances such as disgraced it and weakened the 
Federal cause under the Copperhead Mayor of Civil War days. 
Since the recent records of William Randolph Hearst and 
John Purroy Mitchel present so sharp an antithesis, it is per- 
haps natural that when. Mayor Mitchel set aside his personal 
desires and reluctantly agreed to run for re-election he had to 
face the implacable hatred and powerful opposition of Mr. 
Hearst. The notorious Tammany Hall, New York City’s so- 
called regular Democratic organization, was lean and hungry 
and eagerly bent upon getting back to the flesh-pots of the 
City Hall.. For eight long years the Board of Estimate, and 
Apportionment which controls the city’s over $200,000,000 of 
annual expenditure. had. been controlled by the Fusion and anti- 
Tammany forces. Charles F. Murphy, the leader of Tammany 
Hall, realized that the most powerful weapon he could use to 
defeat the Mayor and his Fusion Administration was the hatred 
of William Randolph Hearst. He needed the votes controlled 
by Hearst, he needed the newspapers owned by Hearst (all the 
other papers of any consequence are strongly anti-Tammany), 
and, most important of all, he needed Hearst’s millions. The 
fact that Hearst in 1905 and 1911 had pictured him in ear- 
toons behind prison bars in striped convict costume, and had 
stated that he and his associates were nothing more nor less 
than an organized band of plunderers, weighed little compared 
with these substantial considerations. So, in spite of the vigor- 
ous: protests of practically all his sub-chieftains, who wanted to 
nominate, for Mayor, Alfred Smith, one of their own inner 
circle, and a man of recognized ability, he insisted upon making 
a nomination that would be acceptable to their once-hated 
enemy, William Randolph Hearst. Hearst cared not who his 
allies were or what methods were used so long as he accom- 
plished his one consuming purpose of defeating Mayor Mitchel. 
While Hearst and Murphy were plotting the defeat of Mitchel, 
Mr. Bennett, formerly a Republican State Senator, set about 
assiduously capitalizing the discontent among the Republican 
politicians who had not received from Mayor Mitchel what they 
regarded as adequate patronage.’ Lulled into a false sense of 
assurance by the Republican leaders, the Fusion forees made 
no pre-primary campaign, with the result that ex-Senator 
Bennett won in the Republican primaries,and became the Re- 
publican candidate for Mayor. This was a body blow to the 
‘usion cause, as practically all anti-Tammany victories have 
been won through a combination between the regular Republi- 
cans, the anti-Tammany Democrats, and the independent voters. 
Meantime Hearst and Murphy had agreed to support an 
obseure politician by the name of John F. Hylan, a County 
Court Judge, of Brooklyn. Hylan is a friend and satellite of 
Hearst’s. It is worthy of note in passing that Judge Hylan has 
not resigned from the bench. Evidence published by the New 
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York “ World” during the campaign would seem to indicate 
that he has not’ only been obscure, but has been iivolved—at the 
best as dupe—in transactions that were shady. As is natural, 
disloyal and seditious elements in the community are rallying to 
the support of Hearst’s candidate. 

The fourth candidate is Morris Hillquit, who is the nominee 
on the Socialist ticket, and who.stands ‘not only for the usual 
Socialist programme for the city, but believes the whole weight 
of the city’s influence should be exerted to secure an immediate 
peace with Germany on the best terms obtainable. He is a 
thoroughgoing pacifist. It seems likely that he will rally to his 
banner all the “ Stop the war ” pacifists, as well as all the rapidly 
growing Socialist vote. 

Since Mr. Bennett’s candidacy is as hopeless as it is mean- 
ingless, the result should he be elected need not be considered. 
In the event of Mr.' Hillquit’s election, which seems within the 
range of possibility although highly improbable, the govern- 
mental resources of the American metropolis would not only be 
withdrawn from’ thé service of the National Government in the 
prosecution of the war, but would be arrayed against the Gov- 
ernment and with Senator La Follette and all the other fanatical 
pacifists. The pacifists.the country over would regard it as an 
invitation and justification to redouble their attempts to para- 
lyze their own country in its struggle against the ruthless mili- 
tarism of Germany. 

Should Hylan be elected, Hearst would naturally see to it 
that New York’s government withdrew all aid from the Presi- 
dent in his prosecution of the war. New York City, instéad of 
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being, as now, one of the most dangerous localities in the coun- 
try for disloyal Americans, would become a safe and comfort- 
able asylum of refuge for all the disloyal, seditious, and pro- 
German individuals in America. The treacherous activities 
which flourished here under Mayor Fernando Wood in the 
Civil War would be duplicated, only on a larger and more 
dangerous scale. All our enemies both within and with- 
out our borders would rejoice and would rightly claim a 
victory more important in its results than the winning of 
a great battle. To beat Mitchel and thus inevitably to bring 
this result- about Mr. Hearst is using his familiar methods 
for arousing class hatred. He tells his readers that Mayor 
Mitchel is the friend and tool of the great millionaires ; that he is 
seeking through the Gary plan in the schools and by other 
means to make the poor of the city and their children the 
exploited industrial slaves of the rich. In these assaults Mr. 
Hearst is ably assisted by the German-American press. The 
“ Staats-Zeitung,” for instance, said in an editorial that there 
were four candidates for Mayor: the Republican candidate, 
the Democratic candidate, the Socialist candidate, and the 
Capitalists’ candidate. This editorial appeared shortly after 
Victor Ridder, one of the owners of the paper, had been asked 
to resign from the Mayor's Committee on National Defense 
because of his pro-German views. 

These are some of the reasons why New Yorkers believe that 
their Mayoralty campaign is a National as well as a local issue. 

LymMAN BEECHER STOWE. 


Department of Public Charities, 
New York, October 24. 


A SOUTHERN CONGRESS IN THE NORTH 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE OUTLOOK 


terests of every State in the South were represented in the 
ninth convention of the Southern Commercial Congress, 
which met in New York City during the week beginning October 
15—the first to be held in the North. It was peculiarly fitting 
that in this year-of war our Southern brothers, who have not 
been. any too well understood by us, should have come here 
with their: messages of hope and inspiration. While the South- 
ern Commercial Congress was originally organized for the pur- 
pose of setting the South properly before the world, its activi- 
ties may no longer be curbed by any boundary save those of the 
Nation, for the really big problems to which it has set its hands 
are truly National m character. 
he welcoming addresses of Mayor Mitchel and Governor 
Whitman were above the perfunctory, both ringing with 
patriotic sentiments ; but the speech of the first day was easily 
that of Mr. Wickersham, who spoke on the “ Standardization 
of Commercial Law.” This topic led him into a deeper phase 
of his subject. ““ We are engaged,” he said, “in a wider strug- 
gle for uniformity of law than any which hitherto has occupied 
the attention of mankind. We are committed to a contest for 
the establishment among all the nations of a recognition of the 
binding of contracts, the sanctity of treaties.” 

A luncheon was tendered on Monday, the 15th, to three hun- 
dred newspaper men, at which Stéphane Lauzanne, editor of 
‘“* Le Matin,” was the guest of honor. In his address he referred 
with pride to the patriotism displayed by the French press, 
which has been reflected in the unswerving attitude of the people 
of his country toward the issues involved in the war. Toyokichi 
Iyenaga, managing director of the East and West News Bureau, 
representing the press of the Orient, affirmed that the repre- 
sentative journals of his country had passed in silence the un- 
bridled utterances, of certain yellow journals in America. He 
said that the thinking people of Japan gave no heed to the wild 
cries of the American jingo, who not infrequently found his 
inspiration sustained by German gold. “ The responsible press 
of Japan,” he said, “has never wavered in its profound faith 
that the best interests of America and Japan lie in their perfect 
mutual understanding. The ideals of America and Japan are 
one and the same.” 

A striking tribute was paid the newspapers of America and 


f VHE ‘agricultural, commercial, financial, and industrial in- 





the Allied countries by Herbert S. Houston: “It is because 
the press is a shining mark of power that Germany has launched 
against it every poisoned arrow she could find in her armory of 
treachery and mendacity. But even so skillful an archer as Bolo, 
supported by so infamous a diplomat as Bernstorff, has accom- 
plished little.” Melville E. Stone related how at a meeting of 
the Associated Press eleven hundred newspaper proprietors had 
voted as one man for a firm support of the war. 

The high tide of the Congress was reached on Tuesday, when 
representatives of thirteen of the Allied Powers were its guests. 
M. Jusserand, Ambassador from France and dean of the diplo- 
matic corps, was among the group, and delivered a far-sounding 
oration at the banquet. His theme was the marvelous recon- 
struction wrought by the South since the Civil War. 

While through all the sessions of the Congress there ran the 
note of war, some other weighty subjects were debated. For 
example, there were extended conferences on the problem of 
advertising the South, on cotton, good roads, and the subject of 
general agriculture. Particularly important, too, was the confer- 
ence in which George W. Norris, head of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, elucidated some of the difficulties confrenting the 
country in connection with the refunding of the $450,000,000 of 
land mortgages now outstanding. To amortize this great debt 
and to save for the farmer some $15,000,000 annually in interest, 
to advance credits where credits have been denied, to amelio- 
rate the hard lot of the small borrower—these are some of the 
hopes couched in this really splendid piece of constructive legis- 
lation. It was particularly opportune that emphasis should have 
been laid on this topic of the programme, for it was indeed a 
meeting of this very Congress in April, 1912, which gave im- 
petus to the rural credits movement eventuating in our Federal 
Farm Loan Act. 

The Hon. W. P. G. Harding, Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, touched on some of the aspects of the Liberty 
Loan, outlining the laws which control the currents of trade 
and investment. He declared that the country would absorb 
this loan and yet others, and still find its tides of commerce 
flowing free, its industries unimpaired and prosperous. The 
powerful Reserve banks were in position to protect us against 
any emergency. He did not say, what we may venture to say 
for him, that the Federal Reserve Act is the most far-reaching 
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piece of economic legislation which the United States has ever 
enacted. 

The lessons which come to us from this Congress of South- 
erners are not lightly to be scanned. First of all, the note of 
patriotism which pervaded every conference must hearten the 
whole country, and bring us to appreciate the solidarity and the 
invincibility of the Union. In keeping with this sentiment the 
Congress gave the pledge that Dixie would do its share in the 
matter of providing the crops to feed and clothe the Nation and 
our allies. Another note, lost for a time in the universal clangor 
of battle, rose again, emphasized by John Barrett, the Pan- 
American director—our duty to Spanish America. A reaffirma- 


31 October 


tion of the Monroe Doctrine appears inevitable when the rum- 

bling of the guns shall have ceased. How else shall we repay the 

loyalty exhibited by our Southern neighbors in cutting away 

from our enemies? Nine of these countries have implied their 

sympathy with the United States by breaking relations with 
ermany. 

The total effect of the Congress was to provide significant 
evidence of National unity. For men of affairs from every de- 
partment of activity in Dixie assembled in the metropolis, and 
there with men of the North bore testimony to a reconstructed 
Union. Wa ter F. McCa.es. 

New York City, October 22, 1917. 


SCHOOL RIOTS AND THE GARY SYSTEM 


A PITIFUL INCIDENT OF THE NEW YORK MAYORALTY CONTEST 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE OUTLOOK 


As our readers know, the term “Gary system” as applied to schools comes from the remarkable success of the schools conducted in 
Gary, Indiana, by the Superintendent of ‘Incest in that city, Mr. Wirt. The object of the so-called Gary system is to substitute real 
life for text-books as far as possible. This method has produced such success and such enthusiasm among the pupils in the city of Gary that 
Mr. Wirt once said that it was almost necessary to build fences to keep the children out of school in that town instead of, as in most other 
towns, employing truant officers to bring them forcibly to school. Some months ago it was decided to try the Gary system in a limited 
number of public schools in New York City. It has worked well, in a of the fact that many teachers were opposed to it because it meant 
the additional labor that always comes from change of any kind. In the present municipal campaign the opponents of the Mitchel 
administration, which introduced the Gary system into New York City, have made the most demagogic efforts to connect this Gary system 
with capitalists because it bears the name of the head of the United States Steel Corporation. Neither Judge Gary, of the latter corporation, 
nor Mr. Rockefeller, of the Standard Oil Company, has anything more to do with the Gary schools in New York City than with the 


University of Oxford. How some of the parents and children have been misled, however, is told in this special piece of correspondence 
by Miss Bonner, who wrote for us in The Outlook of July 26, 1916, an interesting account of the actual and successful working of the Gary 


system in New York City—Tue Epirors. 


AS it politics, Socialism, and Tigerism that was stirring 

the children to riot in the Bronx against the Gary 

schools? To children politics in themselves could mean 
nothing. But were they being urged on to striking, excitement, 
and rebellion by any insidious motives that they were too young 
to understand ? 

For many blocks I walked, inquiring of every one the way to 
Public School 50. All knew. It was the most recent school to 
be of interest. It was exciting—this rioting—and they were 
either directly or indirectly tremendously interested. The first 
lad I saw carried a club. He was a round-faced, chubby boy, 
with high color, sparkling eyes, and naturally good spirits. 

“ What is the reason for the strike?” I asked ; “ and were you 
one of the rioters?” 

He looked at me for a moment doubtfully. He had heard of 
detectives. He had so recently seen patrol wagons, and he 
wanted to be quite safe—even if he ico a club ready to 
smash windows. I assured him I had no power, so he spoke 
quite willingly. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” he said, “ I was one of the rioters. And I’m 
on my way to another school now where lots of the fellows have 
gone to start a new riot. Gee! They’re great!” 

“ Do you like the Gary system?” I asked. 

“No; they make me walk up and down stairs too much,” he 
said. He was so corpulent a little chap that I thought in his 
individual case walking up and down stairs might have no ill 
effect. 

“It was just this morning we started,” the lad continued. 
“ All the fellows did—and sure I was one of them.” 

I questioned him more, but out of all his talk I could gather 
only one adverse opinion to his school life—he had had to walk 
up and down stairs twice a day. Also it was great fun to riot 
in the morning instead of doing sums. 

I talked to another child, a block away. A small girl she was, 
with big brown eyes and a soft, delicate voice. 

“T like the Gary system,” she said, “ but my mother took me 
omg from school to-day. She said those rough boys would 

me.” 

“ Does your mother like the system ?” I asked. 

“Yes, ma’am,” she answered. “ My mother thinks the Gary 
system is nice. But the other parents don’t. They are speeching 
up the street. They’re speeching so you can scarce hear them. 


Each mother’s speeching about her own children and no one is 
listening to any one else. It’s terrible, ma’am, and the Gary 
system 1s so nice.” 

“ Do the teachers like it ?” I asked. I had heard they opposed 
the longer hours, and I felt that many (not the great majority, 
but many) were so misplaced. It was as though surgeons cared 
not for the outcome of their operations nor for the good of 
their patients, but only for the pay and to have their patients 
get out of the ether in a hurry. So many were teaching for 
“something to do to earn money.” Not because they loved 
their work, nor because there was so much money in it. But it 
was a way to pay for their clothes and support themselves until 
a nice man came along and they could sit at home and not have 
to get up every morning when the alarm went off. 

“ They didn’t like it at all,” the child continued, “ up to this 
morning. But this morning they got hurted—some of them— 
and I guess they don’t hate anything that much.” 

I talked to group after group of parents as I walked to the 
school. I talked to policemen who were standing around with 
many of the small boys. The policemen carried clubs, the 
small boys carried sticks and improvised clubs. They were 
thoroughly enjoying themselves—at least the boys were. 

I asked them of the opposition to the Gary plan. “ Sure, 
every one in this part of the city is against it,” they said. 
“* Most of them are Socialists.” 

“ Politics ?” I queried. I received no answer. 

I saw the principal of Public School No. 50. To speak the 
truth, indeed, T repeat again that I saw him. He weuld do no 
“speeching.”” He would talk to me after November’s first 
week had gone by, he said. I had been told he was against the 
Gary plan. I informed him of this knowledge, but he would 
say nothing. 

Again I questioned : ‘* How about politics?” But he would not 
answer. ‘ 

On the principal’s desk I saw the Hylan button. “Going to 
se for Hylan?” I asked. He looked a trifle astonished and 
said : 

“Oh, the District Attorney put that there.” 

I left. He was not going to tell me anything—not now when 
politics were at such a keen [and critical point. And out into 
the street I went. I looked up at the school. Windows broken 
and laughing children rioting. How irrelevant! How incongru- 
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ous, and yet how pitiful! Fighting for something they did not 
clearly understand. Child after child after child told me that 
they had to walk up and down stairs in the Gary plan. 

he mothers were indeed “ speeching.” At the street corners 
groups had grown into crowds, and angry voices were protest- 
ing, protesting, protesting—against what they weren’t quite so 
sure. 

I had taken a young friend with me—the wife of a man who 
had given up a splendid and promising law practice for the 
sake of his country. I heard her telling a group that her hus- 
band had not received his pay on time—but he understood this 
was war. 

“Yes, war time,” they flung back. “ What do we know of 
war ?” 

“I guess it’s hit us all,” I said. 

“ Hit us!” one woman yelled at me. “ Prices hit us. But 
Mitchel with his swelled head goes around with a high hat: and 
has the money. It’s all his fault, this talk of war, and he keeps 
the money.” 

“ Did the children riot of their own accord ?” I asked. 

“No,” admitted one woman. “They were put uptoit. But I 
don’t blame them. What do they learn there? Nothing but to 
be slaves of the rich. Yes, there’ll be two classes in this town, 
the rich and the poor, the Rockefellers and we—their slaves.” 

And so that was at the back of it. Into the lives of these 
children, into their homes, into their parents’ lives, had come 
politics. Of that I felt convinced. The fact that children would 
have an opportunity such as they had never had before, an 
opportunity to be something else besides sweatshop workers, to 
do something else besides slave and toil and grow old and die, 
a chance to live—to live and to have the opportunities of the 
rich children in private schools, to have a life’s work they 
wanted, to be trained for what they had talent—none of this 
had entered their heads. 

Never had I made a speech before, never had I spoken in 
public ; but here were crowds of people—crowds of parents op- 
osing a system because their children would be owned by the 

ockefeller Foundation, they thought. Their children would have 
to toil for the rich. There had been two big factors at work, 
and at work with a vengeance; Socialism and the Tiger’s paw 
had clutched them. They were amazed at what I had to tell 
them of what vocational work meant, and of what the Gary 
system would mean for them. For a long time they felt that 
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there was some ulterior motive in my talk. I must have been 
paid by some political party or I must be one of the rich. 
‘“* Where’s your automobile?” one surly youth shrieked at me. 
Nevertheless, I continued to argue. I told them of the school 
farther up in the Bronx which had had the Gary system for 
several years and where it had worked such marvels. I told of 
the visits I had paid to parents up there and of their enthusi- 
asm. And I told them what vocational training meant—a chance 
for every boy and girl under the stars to be free—free and to 
live—to be of some importance. 

“* Mitchel, Mitchel,” they sneered. “The man with the tall 
hat and the swelled head, who likes the rich to rule and who 
makes the prices go up higher.” 

I heard a woman late that evening talk. Her speech started 
with the Gary system. She assured her auditors that Mr. 
Mitchel was at the root of it all—she had been told by folks 
who knew. 

“Yes,” she shrieked at the mob before her, “they want our 
children to work for the rich, so that fine ladies can ride in 
automobiles and have us for their servants. And then they talk of 
Liberty bonds. We'll tell them that we won’t subscribe to their 
bonds until they make the prices of sugar and flour and _pota- 
toes different. It’s a rich man’s war—let him pay for it. And 
it’s Mitchel’s war. Win this war, he thinks, and bring in the 
Gary system, and the world will be owned by the rich, and he 
can still wear his high hat.” 

As I listened and talked alternately, as I walked from corner 
to corner, from neighborhood to neighborhood, I discovered 
indeed what it was all about—why these children had been 
rioting. They had not liked walking up and down stairs, to be 
sure. And some of their teachers had not liked the change in 
routine, and had, for this reason, encouraged criticism. But 
back of these children, back of these parents, stands the giant 
specter of Tammany Hall and the uncompromising pacifists 
who, simply to win votes for their respective candidates, are 
attacking a system of education which will give every child, not 
only a chance to be “ created equal,” but to live “equal,” and 
so escape the sweatshops .of his parents’ early days. The pity 
of it is that the children have been dragged into this kind of 

litical warfare without a knowledge on their part of what is 
Scher done to them. What condemnation too severe can be 
liticians who dare to prostitute our public school 
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BY PRESERVED SMITH 


The date under which this is published is the four hundredth anniversary of the posting of Luther’s famous Theses on the church door 
at Wittenberg. It may be said to be the birthday of the Reformation. In recognition of this day we print the following sketch of Luther's 
character by the author of one of the most interesting biographies of Luther, characterized by the frankness and human spirit which he 


attributes to Luther himself.—TuHrE EpiTors. 


HE quadricentenary of the Reformation falls at a tragical 

time. To some ears, indeed, the thunder of the s has 

drowned the echo of the hammer strokes with which 
Luther, four hundred years ago, affixed the famous Theses to 
the church door at Wittenberg. Such persons may think that 
we should rather come to bury Luther than to praise him. If 
so, let us at least grant him the honors of war. And he needs 
not that we should praise him. The work he accomplished 
stands secure without that. The need is ours to understand 
him ; to fathom, as far as we are able, the personality that led 
and dominated his time as scarcely any other man’s has ever done. 
For if we judge historically, by the results accomplished rather 
than by our own pert standards of what is ‘“ modern,” we must 
all admit that the Saxon reformer was one of the greatest of 
the sons of men. In all that momentous age of transition his 
brain was the most active, his heart the most passionately ear- 
nest, his will the most indomitable. Let us ask ourselves what 
manner of man he was. 

His greatest quality was sincerity. Priest and public man as 
he was, there was not a trace, not a line, of hypocrisy in his 
whole being. A sham was to him intolerable, the abomination 
of desolation standing where it ought not. He blurted out the 





truth and the whole fruth, as he saw it, reckless of its conse- 
quences to himself and to others. He spoke his mind, as he him- 
self once put it, “despite all cardinals, popes, kings, and emperors, 
— with all devils and hell.” This it is that made him a 
reformer from his earliest manhood. When he became professor 
at Wittenberg, he found that a barren, trivial scholasticism was 
being taught under the name of Aristotle, and he did not rest 
until he had thoroughly purged the University of that chaff. 
And though we do not agree with his estimate of the Stagirite 
as a “damned heathen,” we believe that this change, like all 
returns from dead formalism to living reality, was salutary. In 
the Order of the Augustinians, to which he belonged, he soon 
found that a smooth cant and false unction had taken the place 
of real righteousness ; his efforts to purify his friary won him 
the reputation of a saint and an orator long before he was ever 
heard of in the larger world. When indulgences crossed his path, 
it was inevitable that he should destroy them or perish in the 
attempt. Without at this time going’ into the doctrine of in- 
dulgences or into the abuses connected with them, admitted even 
by Catholics, I merely wish to point out that Luther saw in 
them nothing but a gross fraud practiced upon the people, the 
selling of the promise of forgiveness, grace, and heaven for a 
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sordid payment of money to greed in high places. On the 31st 
of October, 1517, he posted on the castle church of his town 
a document setting forth his frank opinion of indulgences, and 
thereby started a revolution. 

His recklessness of the effect of his words was so great that 
he spoke the whole truth even when it seemed likely to imperil 
the cause he had at heart. When, in 1519, he debated the 
power of the Pope, his opponent, John Eck, skillfully drew this 
dangerous discussion to its most delicate ground by asking 
Luther what he thought of the condemnation of John Huss by 
the Council of Constance. Almost the whole of Christendom 
detested Huss as a heretic justly punished by the Church. The 
Germans, in particular, hated the Bohemians, with whom they 
had long been at war. Though Luther risked alienating the 
support of both the Christian and the national opinion, he 
boldly declared that’ “ the articles of John Huss were most 
Christian and evangelical,” and that the Universal Church had 
erred in condemning him. 

In later years Luther was always ready to risk his popularity 
with his own followers. During the Peasants’ War of 1525 hetook 
the unpopular side at a time when it was dangerous to do so. 
While regretting that in this instance he showed no more sym- 
pathy with the third estate from which he sprang, we must at 
least recognize that here, as always, he was perfectly, almost 
disconcertingly, honest. 

His sincerity is indeed the key to his whole character. His 
eye was so single that he detested ceremonialism. At his best 
he laid no stress'on any form of religion, be it the “ good 
works ” of medisval Christianity or the observances of his own 
Church. “It is better,” he said, sublimely, “ to have the temple 
broken in pieces than’ to have Christ hidden therein.” When 
some of his own followers, after abolishing the Roman cere- 
monies, flew to the other extreme and thought that the whole of 
Christianity lay in breaking images and in not fasting, Luther 
pointed out that they were in “deep darkness” and should 
‘“ather eonsider “ Christ, love, faith, and the cross.” 

Like all men of one idea, convinced of the righteousness of 
their own eause, ‘Luther was capable of using strong measures 
to accomplish his'ends. On one extreme occasion he even rec- 
ommended “a good, strong lie for the sake and good of the 
Christian Chureh.” On the other hand, he never resorted to 
eqttivocation or to the soul-rotting casuistry and sophistication 
of conscience practiced in some quarters. His famous “ Sin 
strongly but believe more strongly ” is but a way of saying, 
* Be honest and whole-hearted in whatever you do.” Thus his 
advice to his disciples tempted with melancholy and despair to 
play games, joke, take a drink, or think of a pretty girl, what- 
ever its demerits, has at least the merit of startling candor. 
The extraordinary frankness of his language, often violent and 
often coarse, has given offense to little souls meticulously observ- 
ant of good form. But it was all a part of his immense, manly 
nature that what he felt deeply he expressed strongly, with the 
determination to have nothing hidden. 

Luther’s intolerance was also due in large measure to the fact 
that he could see truth in only one way. To many a good man, 
as to Erasmus and Zwingli, he was cruelly unjust, because he 
could not even imagine that truth could have more than one 
aspect. “ The Holy Spirit is no pettifogger,” he once remarked ; 
“either they or we must be of the devil.” And again: “ We 
know that our opponents are not and cannot be sure of their 
faith, for we know that they err. . . . For if a murderer were 
sure that murder was right, we should have to punish him just 
the same.” Even when he protected his enemies from molesta- 
tion by the Government his «omment. “ Let them teach what 
they like, be it Gospel or lies,” would have been impossible to 
any one less convinced of the almighty rightness of his own 
opinion. 

So habitually fearless was Luther that throughout life he 
never once faltered in the performance of a duty. It was his 
habit of courage that fitted him to make his great stand for 
conscience at the Diet of Worms. He defied both death and, 
what is certainly harder, the hostile opinion of the world. It is 
true that by that time he had considerable popular support, but 
it was poorly organized and ineffective, as unofficial public 
opinion often is. If the wishes of most of his countrymen were 
with him, their more vocal and effective powers were all against 


him. The Church, the Emperor, and most of the territorial 


princes were bitterly hostile. Huss had been burned in violation 
of an imperial safe-conduct a century before, and in Luther’s 
own memory not only Savonarola but a number of lesser here- 
tics had suffered the same fate. When the son of peasants 
stood before the son of Czsars on whose brows were piled the 
crowns of many states and the vast if shadowy memories of 
Roman dominion, when the poor and till lately obscure monk 
stood before an assembly that seemed to represent the anathema 
of the Universal Church and the hostility of his own great nation, 
he maintained, with sublime audacity, his own right of privaté 
judgment. “I will not recant,” he is reported to have said, 
“ for it is neither safe nor right to act against conscience. Here 
I stand. God helping me, I can do no other.” Notwithstand- 
ing recent attempts to show that his reception at Worms was 
a species of ovation, mankind will continue to regard the 18th 
of April, 1521, as one of the victories of the human spirit. 

A deeply religious man, Luther was fundamentally a mystic. 


The other world had a reality to him greater than it has or. 


possibly can have even to the earnest believer of our age. In 
this connection it must be admitted that he inherited the super- 
stition of the time, being credulous of witchcraft and objectify- 
ing the devil in a vivid way. On the other hand, he was a very 
practical man, with a great mastery of detail and a capacity for 
almost unexampled toil. His writings in more than one hun- 
dred volumes testify to the latter. 

Though he cared nothing for political freedom or democratic 
equality, he was at bottom a tribune of the people. He won suc- 
cess by his power of appealing to public opinion. Luther was 
certainly the first man Pally to exploit the press as an organ for 
molding the people’s thought. And he was the greatest of 
pamphleteers. His style had a freshness, a vigor, a er of 
direct, homely argument that went straight to the hearts’ of 
his countrymen. 

Moreover, he was a poet. Save for “ Ein’ Feste Burg,” whose 
grand music has been carried by a ceaseless pilgrim chorus for 
four hundred years, his atest poetry is not found in his 
verses. It comes out, rather;in expressions of tenderness for 
wife and children and in some wonderful sayings about nature. 

No less beautiful was the fairy talé he wrote for his little son 
about the pleasant garden'where the good children have apples 
and pears and cherries’ and plums to eat, and where they ride 
pretty ponies with golden reins and silver saddles, and dance all 
day and play with whistles and fifes and little crossbows. Too 
deep for tears are some of Luther’s sayings about the children 
he loved, especially about the little daughter Magdalen, whose 
death utterly broke with sorrow her father, the great, strong 
man. 

Nowadays, and especially in America, it almost seems that 
the worst thing that can be said of any one is that he has no 
sense of humor. This charge could not be preferred against 
Luther. His table talk is as full of puns as are Shakespeare’s 
plays. Like Lincoln, he often knew how to meet a hard situa- 
tion with a funny story. His humor often found vent in 
satire, sometimes playful, and again caustic. Almost ‘in the 
vein of Boccaccio, Lelier earicatured the craze for relies by 
drawing up a list of them containing such items as “a fair 
piece of Moses’s left horn,” “a large wisp of Beelzebub’s 
beard,” and “a whole pound of the wind that blew for Elijah 
in the cave on Mount Horeb.” 

In some respects Luther’s character, like that of other ge- 
niuses, defies our analysis, having in it something original and 
paradoxical. He combined traits not usually found in the same 
nature. He was both a dreamy mystic and a practical man of 
affairs. He saw visions and he knew how to make them realities. 
He was a God-intoxicated prophet and a cool calculator and 
hard worker for results. His faith was as simple, rich, and 
passionate as his dogmatic distinctions were often sophistical 
and arid. He could attack his foes with berserker fury, and he 
could be as gentle with a child as only a woman can. His hymns 
soar to heaven and his coarse jests trail in the mire. He was 
touched with profound melancholy, and yet he had a ready, 
wholesome laugh. His words are now brutal invectives and 
again blossom with the most exquisite flowers of the soul— 
poetry, music, idyllic humor, tenderness. He was superstitious 
but wise; subtle and simple ; narrow but very great. 
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GERMANY 


HOW SHE HAS VIOLATED THE HAGUE CONVENTION OF 1907 
' . BY STEPHANE LAUZANNE 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF THE PARIS «MATIN,”' MEMBER OF THE FRENCH MISSION IN THE UNITED STATES 


N June 15, 1907—let us not go further back—forty-four 
civilized states of the earth, including Germany, assem- 
bled at The Hague, forming the largest society of nations 

which history had ever witnessed. After many discussions a 
social act was drawn up, and at the bottom of the act the 
plenipotentiaries of: forty-four Powers affixed with a certain 
solemnity their signatures. The society had for object, accord- 
ing to the title of the act, to fix “ the laws and eustoms of war 
on land.” And these laws were with great precision enacted into 
fifty-seven articles. Let us give the text of certain of these 
articles, and let us see how the belligerents, and especially 
Germany, have observed them. The following quotations are 
all made from the treaty or convention concerning the laws and 
customs of war on land. 

ARTICLE 4 provides that “ prisoners of war must be hu- 
manely rected, All their personal belongings, except arms, 
horses, and military papers, remain their property.” Now all 
the prisoners held by Germany have, without exception, been 
spoiled of their money, of their portfolios, of their rings, of 
their jewels, of their eyeglasses. 

ARTICLE 6 says that “ the state may employ as workmen the 
prisoners of war,’ but it is careful in stipulating “ that the 
work must not be excessive and must have nothing whatever to 
do with operations of war.” ARTICLE T says that “ prisoners 
of war shall be treated as regards board, lodging, and cloth- 
ing on the same footing as the troops of the Government who 
captured them.” Each of these two articles has been violated 
since the beginning of the war by the Germans. After the 
Battle of the Marne, when the advancing French troops of 
Joffre arrived on the Aisne they found French civilians cap- 
tured by the Germans and compelled by them to work in the 
trenches. Moreover,. an .official report emanating from Mr. 
Gustave Ador, President of the International Red Cross, now 
member of the Swiss Federal Council, called the attention of 
the belligerents as soon as October, 1914, to the bad treatment 
of the French prisoners in Germany. Each French officer had, 
as prisoner, a salary of one hundred marks per month, which 
was not even half of the pay of an under-officer. 

ArTICcLES 23, 25, 27, and 28 are so interesting that they 
must be quoted in extenso : 

ArtIcLE 23. In addition to the prohibitions provided by 
special conventions, it is especially forbidden : 

(a) To employ poison or poisoned weapons. 

(ec) To kill or wound an enemy who, having laid down his 
arms, or having no longer means of defense, has surrendered 
at discretion. 

(d) To declare that no quarter will be given. 

(e) Zo employ arms, projectiles, or material calculated to 
cause unnecessary suffering. 

(f) To make improper use of a flag of truce, of the national 


flag, or of the military insignia and uniform of the enemy, as 


well as the distinctive badges of the Geneva Convention. 

(g) To destroy or seize the enemy's property, unless such 
destruction or seizure be imperatively demanded by the neces- 
sities of war. 

(h) A belligerent is likewise forbidden to compel the nation- 
als of the hostile party to take part in the operations of war 
directed against their own country, even if they were in the 
belligerent’s service before the commencement of the war. 

ARTICLE 25. The attack or bombardment, by whatever means, 
of towns, villages, dwellings, or buildings which are unde- 


Sended is prohibited. 


ArTICLE 27. In sieges and bombardments all necessary 
steps must be taken to spare, as far as possible, buildings dedi- 
cated to religion, art, science, or charitable purposes, historic 
monuments, hospitals and places where the sick and wounded 
ave collected, provided they are not being used at the time 


Sor military purposes. 





ARTICLE 28. The pillage of a town or place, even when taken. 
by assault, is prohibited. 

It seems that the men of The Hague, when they wrote those 
articles, had a sort of prescience of the future cruelties of war 
and that they wanted to avoid them. Let us see how far they 
have suceeeded. 

It was forbidden to.employ poison or poisoned weapons. No 
later than last spring when the Germans evacuated certain 
parts of the north of France instructions emanating from the 
German general headquarters were found in the pocket of many 
German prisoners or on the dead, and those instructions indi- 
cated how the water of the wells was to be poisoned : “ Such 
and such a soldier,” ran instructions, “ will be in charge of the 
wells, will throw in each one a sufficient quantity of poison or 
creosote, or, lacking these, all available filth.” ; 

It was forbidden to declare that no quarter would be given. 
And here is the order of the day isons on August 25, 1914. by 
General Stenger, commanding the Fifty-eighth German Bri- 
gade, to his troops: “ After to-day no more prisoners will be 
taken. All prisoners are to be killed. Wounded, with or with- 
out arms, are to be’killed. Even'prisoners already grouped in 
convoys are to be killed. Let not a single living enemy remain 
behind us.” 

It was forbidden to pillage a town or locality, even when taken 
by assault. "And on the corpse of the German private Hand- 
schumacher (of the Eleventh Battalion of Jiigets, Reserye) in the 
very earliest days of the war, was found the ‘Féllowint diary : 
“ August 8, 1914. Gouvy (Belgium). There! as the ‘Belgians 
had fired on the German soldiers, we at‘oriée pillaged the goods 
station. Some cases, eggs, shirts, and all éatables‘ were seized. 
The safe was gutted and the money. diviiled among the men. 
All securities were torn up.” rs bb 

In fact, pillage and robberies went on on such a high scale 
during the first months of the war that considerable sums of 
money were sent from France and Belgium to Germany. A 
German newspaper, the “ Berliner Tageblatt,” of November 26, 
1914, implicitly avowed it when, in a technical article on the 
military treasury (“ Der Zahlmeister im Felde ”’), it wrote : * It is 
curious to note that far more money-orders are sent from the 
theater of operations to the interior of the country than vice 
versa.” 

Artic.e 50 of this Hague Convention states that “ no gen- 
eral penalty, pecuniary or otherwise, shall be inflicted upon 
the population on account of the acts of individuals for which 
they cunnot be regarded as jointly and severally vesponsible,” 
Side by side with this article, it is interesting to reproduce an 
extract from a proclamation of General von Biilow, posted up 
at Liege on August 22, 1914: “ The inhabitants of the town of 
Andenne, after having protested their peaceful intentions, 
treacherously surprised our troops. It is with my full consent that 
the general in command had the whole place burned, and about 
a hundred people were shot.” Moreover, here is an extract from 
a proclamation of Major-Commander Dieckmann, posted up at 
Grivegnée on September 8, 1914: “ Every one who does not 
obey at once the word of command, ‘ Hands up,’ is guilty of 
the penalty of death.” And finally here is an extract from a 
proclamation of Marshal Baron von der Goltz, posted up in 
Brussels on October 5, 1914: “In future all places near the 
spot where such acts have taken place [destruction of railway 
lines or telegraph wires]—no matter whether guilty or not— 
shall be punished without mercy. With this end in view, hos- 
tages have been brought from all places near railway lines 
exposed to such attacks, and at the first attempt to destroy rail- 
way lines, telegraph or telephone lines, they will be immediately 
shot.” 

ArtIcLeE 56 of the Hague Convention provides that “the 
property of municipalities, that of institutions dedicated to 
religion, charity, and education, to the arts and sciences, even 
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when state property, shall be treated as private property. All 
seizure of, Seleon, or willful damage done to institutions of 
this character, historical monuments, works of art and science, 
is forbidden, and should be made the subject of legal pro- 
ceedings.” 

Four names, which will be eternally remembered, are here 
sufficient to answer: there is Rheims and its Cathedral, Lou- 
vain and its library, Arras and its Town Hall, Ypres and its 
bell-tower. 

Germany, therefore, has in this war more than a hundred 
times disavowed her signature and perjured her own word. It is 
not only towards the belligerents, but it is towards the forty-four 
nations which signed the treaty of The Hague, that Germany 
has shown herself treacherous. But nevertheless we have never 
heard a single protest of one of these nations. The social act 


31 October 


has been torn to pieces and none of the adherents has made the 
slightest observation. 

s the next society of nations to be modeled on the same 
principles? Is the next society of nations going to draw up 
articles of the same kind as the Hague society? Is the future 
society of nations going to accept among its members that same 
Empire of Germany which in 1914 declared bankruptey? Will 
the future act of the future society of nations be a simple scrap 
of paper, as the last act of 1907 ? 

Il these questions must be answered. “ The most wise man,” 
Colonel Roosevelt recently wrote, “may be deceived once ; 
only fools are deceived twice.” 

It will be interesting to note how many wise and how many 
fools there will be among the nearly sixty nations forming what 
is generally called the civilized world. 


HOW IT FEELS TO BE DRAFTED 


BY A SOLDIER OF THE NEW NATIONAL ARMY 


entering the National Army the questions asked most fre- 
quently are these: 

1. Who are the men in the new army? 

2. What are they doing ? 

8. Can they build an efficient military machine in six 
months ? 

4. What is their attitude towards the war ? 

The answer to the first would be obvious if one were certain 
that the local exemption boards had done their duty. Without 
doubt these boards, except in a few cases, perhaps, acted im- 
partially. Business men, farmers, lawyers, ranchmen, railway 
workmen, merchants, students, clerks, bell-boys, laborers, doc- 
tors (and men from many other occupations), were accepted 
after the first physical examinations. The wealthy were not 
excepted to the disadvantage of the poor. In one company at 
Camp Travis, Texas, there is a prosperous business man, a 
serious, hard-working recruit, whose well-dressed private secre- 
tary calls each morning in a large automobile to receive his 
employer's instructions. Another company boasts a star base- 
ball player from the major league. On the roll call of a battery 
of artillery is the name of a learned professor of engineering. 

However, the greater number are young men from the farms 
and ranches, true young Americans, whose ideals are high and 
simple and whose bodies are strong and willing. 

e National Army has been called accurately a melting-pot. 
Men of various races, occupations, ages, and sympathies are 
mingling daily. And the result is not disunion and confusion, 
as one might fear. Never have recruits worked so eagerly, so 
untiringly. They are bound together by the deepest love for 
their country. 

But the work is not easy. From sunrise to sunset the drill 
grounds are filled with toiling men. Even the brief rest 
periods have their duties, which stringent regulations enforce. 
Shoes must be polished, the men must shave and bathe, and 
must change clothes if what they wear is not tidy. The follow- 
ing is a day’s schedule for the 359th Infantry, 90th Division : 

Reveille. 5:45 a.m.; calisthenics, 6 to 6:15 a.m.; breakfast, 
6:30 to 7 A.M.; police of quarters, 7 to 7:30 a.m. ; school of the 
soldier, 7:30 to 8:45 a.m. ; school of the squad, 8:45 to 9:45 a.m. ; 
inspection of quarters, 9:45 to 10:15 a.M.; semaphore signaling 
drill, 10:15 to 10:45 a.M.; reading and explanation of Articles 
of War, 10:45 to 11:45 a.m.; dinner, noon to 1 P.M. ; issue and 
exchange of equipment, 1 to 1:30 p.m.; school of the soldier, 
1:30 to 2:15 p.M.; school of the squad, 2:30 to 3:15 P.M.; in- 
struction in guard duty, 3:15 to 4 p.M.; calisthenics, 4:15 to 
5 p.M.; rest period, 5 to 5:45 p.M.; retreat, 5:45 P.M. ; supper, 
6 P.M. ; tattoo, 10:30 p.m. ; taps, 10:45 p.m. 

There is a great deal to learn. The period usually required 
to make an efficient soldier out of a recruit covers many months ; 
an inexperienced member of the National Army must be a 
trained fighting man after half a year’s service. Already we 
have gone far. On the first day we were taught to salute cor- 


[: the numerous letters I have received from friends since 


rectly (a difficult feat for a novice). After a week we were 
drilling at squads right, squads left, squads right about, and 
squads left about, and now we are fulfilling as well as we can 
the command, “ As skirmishers, guide center, march.” We are 
somewhat awkward in these drills, but our officers express sur- 
prise at our quickness at learning. Precision will come with 
practice. 

At first there were many drooping heads and dragging feet, 
for the drills continued for hour after hour without a pause for 
rest. After two weeks the improvement was astonishing. Backs 
were erect, heads were firm and high, and men stood squarely 
and surely, like old soldiers. There were no complaints; there 
was no lagging. Every mind was intent upon the work. 

If the new army has any one striking quality, it must be the 
intense earnestness of the recruits. With all that body and soul 
can give, they are trying to make good. 

The discipline is rigid, but, owing to our ambition, not irk- 
some. Our duties are mapped out in detail. Each man’s blankets 
must be doubled, folded three times, and placed in a neat stack, 
the folded edges to the left, at the head of each iron bed. Extra 
shoes, always polished, must sit under the edge of the bed, below 
the blankets, toes outward. Dirt or trash must not be found 
near the bunks during or after inspection. Men cannot keep 
civilian apparel in the barracks, because they are permitted to 
wear only the regulation clothing issued to each recruit. 

Hands must be washed before eating. Men without mustaches 
or beards must be cleanly shaven at all hours. Soldiers wearing 
mustaches or beards must keep them closely trimmed. 

There are certain fixed periods for rising, going to bed, eat- 
ing. resting, playing. 

he methods of enforcing ‘these regulations are simple, and 
usually quite effective. There are many kinds of fatigue, or 
extra, duty. Ifa soldier violates a minor order, his captain may 
compel him to police the company streets or to work in ‘the hot 
mess kitchens. Tf the offense 1s more serious, he may be sent to 
the guard-house or his pay may be withheld. However, at Camp 
Travis the guard-houses are empty and the paymaster has held 
back no wages. 

We are well fed, comfortably housed, and our health is 
guarded carefully by experts. A recent bill of fare for a day 
included : for breakfast—oatmeal and milk, fried liver, fried 
potatoes, biscuits, butter, jam, coffee ; for dinner—macaroni and 
cheese, stewed tomatoes, roast beef, cottage pudding, lemonade : 
for supper—baked potatoes, buttered beets, beef stew, iced tea. 
This wholesome food is the very best of its kind. Inspectors in 
the quartermaster corps examine closely all subsistence stores 
purchased by the Government. After the food has been trans- 
ferred to the mess kitchens it is inspected again by specialists. 
The kitchens and mess halls must be spotless; the smallesi 
particle of spoiled food on a knife or a plate brings a sharp rep- 
rimand from the inspector. The cooks and their helpers are pri- 
vates and come under the same discipline as the men in the rank-. 

We live in two-storied pine barracks, each building large 
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COWBOYS AND RANCHMEN FROM THE TEXAS PANHANDLE AT THE RECEIV- 
ING STATION, READY TO UNDERGO THE FINAL PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 
enough to quarter two hundred and fifty men. Large windows 
at frequent intervals let in an abundance of fresh air and light. 
Heat for autumn and winter is provided by huge coal furnaces, 
one in each end of the squad rooms. The bath-houses adjoining 
the barracks contain hot and cold running water and up-to-date 

shower-baths. 

Sickness or injuries, whether serious or slight, are treated at 
the numerous infirmaries. For the very reason that they are so 
well prepared to fight disease the medical corps has encoun- 
tered but little illness. On their arrival the new soldiers were 
vaccinated or inoculated against smallpox, typhoid, and para- 
typhoid. They were enjoined to comply strictly with the sani- 
tary regulations of the camp. 

The hours that can be spared from work are devoted to play, 
entertainment, and rest. Football and baseball teams are being 
organized, boxing matches are frequent affairs ; every form of 
athletics is encouraged, for officers are desirous of seeing their 
men in robust physical condition before their voyage to France. 
Theatrical performances, concerts, and moving-picture shows 
take place nightly, without admission charges, at the nine 
Young Men’s Christian Association recreation halls. 

There is no drinking, for the Federal laws against the sale of 
liquor to military men are rigorous. Gambling is a rare offense. 
Undesirable resorts have been closed and their inmates forbid- 
den to appear near the camp. 

From the first the Government has realized the immense 
importance of placing the drafted men where their talents and 
training have fitted them to serve best. Upon this, in fact, 
depends the efficiency of the new army. A great many recruits, 
if properly placed, require almost no training. Lawyers‘can be 
used in the judge-advocate’s offices, doctors in the hospital 
corps, machinists in the motor truck companies, blacksmiths in 
the animal trains, merchants in the quartermaster departments. 
It is not hard to drill men to march and to fight; the main 
difficulty is in fitting recruits for special work. And the amount 
of special work in a huge military machine is enormous. How- 
ever, the new army is made up of specially trained men, skilled, 
intelligent workers, who, to be entirely satisfactory, need only 
to be given their proper places. 

A Feeadl Department, composed of educators, statisti- 
cians, and efficiency specialists, has been organized at Camp 
Travis to find the place in which each man can be of most 
value to his country. Each of the forty-six thousand recruits 
will furnish a brief record of his experience, which will be trans- 
ferred to a small card. The card will be filed in its alphabetical 
order at divisional headquarters. The Personnel Department 
will make its selections from these files. 

To assure itself of the success of the National Army the 
Government apparently has but two things to do: to drill the 
new soldiers persistently and to furnish them with satisfactory 
equipment. After six months of training the first five hundred 
thousand should be ready for France. A few weeks of intensive 
special training there should fit them for the firing line. 

The training in this country will not stop with the rudimen- 
tary military- principles. Conditions on the European battle- 
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SOME OF THE SAME COWBOYS AND RANCHMEN TWO WEEKS LATER. FINER 
PHYSICAL SPECIMENS ARE NOT FOUND IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY 








fields will be simulated as closely as possible. Men will spend 
days and nights in trenches on the target ranges in order to be- 
come familiar with underground life. There will be mock bay- 
onet fights, bomb throwing, and trench attacks before dawn. 
French officers may be detailed at the various National Army 
cantonments to assist the American authorities in this work. 

Now, as for the last and far most significant question. What 
is the attitude of the National Army soldiers towards the war? 
Do we see clearly the big issues? Are we aware of the tremen- 
dous responsibility that rests upon the United States ? Shall we 
fight because we are driven to fight or because our hearts are 
in the struggle? 

Of the many drafted soldiers with whom I have discussed the 
war, not one was ignorant of the great issues that hang in the 
balance. We realize that German ideas of government and 
society are wrong ; we despise her Kaiser, her militaristic prin- 
ciples, her selfishness. e feel quite certain that a German 
victory would shackle not only our own liberties but the liberties 
of the other free peoples of the world. And we know that the 
war must be settled in our favor now. If the Germans should 
win, the future is sure to bring wars even more horrible, because 
freedom-loving, democratic peoples could never learn to bear 
German intolerance. 

Victory for the Allies must not be a half-way victory. It 
must be complete in every sense, destroying Germany’s military 
power and overthrowing her autocratic rulers. We look upon 
Germany’ as a horrible, frightful menace, a sort of gigantic, 
powerful dragon, which threatens the future peace and devel- 
opment of mankind. We must not merely wound her, disabling 
her temporarily. Nor must we kill her. There is still another 
course. 

We do not believe that all of the German people are respon- 
sible for the evil part their nation is playing in to-day’s history. 
Before the war democracy was growing rapidly in Germany. 
There is a very large class who wish to be ruled as we are ruled. 
When the war ends, German power must shift to democratic 
rulers. Her autocrats, however, must be made wholly harmless, 
so that the wounded dragon may not rise again and hurl itself 
upon the world. 

All of us would not use this identical language in expressing 
our opinions of the war; but the least thoughtful, as well as 
the best informed, have these same clear convictions. 

To the United States has been given the part of the deliv- 
erer. When both sides are at the point of exhaustion, we are to 
enter the struggle. Millions of noble, liberty-loving souls are 
depending upon us. The United States is wealthy and power- 
ful. Her resources are almost limitless ; her treasuries are burst- 
ing with gold; her men who may fight can be counted in 
millions. 

In short, victory or defeat hinges upon the United States. 
And if Americans, as individuals, strongly desire victory, they, 
as a Nation, have the power to win it. - 

This brings us to the explanation of the intense earnestness 
of the recruits. Is it strange that we should feel deeply proud ? 
We are the soldiers of freedom. The anxious eyes of many 
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nations are turned upon us. It is to be our glorious privilege 
to triumph in a war in which thousands of great heroes have 
given up their lives. 

Consciously or, unconsciously, every recruit with whom I 
have talked knows this. His knowledge of his responsibility is 
bringing out his finest qualities. He is determined to win. 

Our ideas are illustrated best by our work. The long hours 
on the drill ground are pleasant hours, filled with enthusiasm— 
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the enthusiasm of young football players hardening. up for a 
match with a rival team. And we have a firm, quiet contidence 
that we shall win. 

There is nothing. in common between the old-fashioned con- 
seript, driven in shame, and us. If our country has bidden us to 
come, then her need for us is all the greater. We feel it a 
privilege, not an injustice, to fight. With the high spirit of the 
crusaders of old we are going forth to battle! 


“THE LEGION OF DEATH” 


(THE WOMEN SOLDIERS OF RUSSIA) 
BY MARION COUTHOUY SMITH 


Their breasts are free to the sword, 
They have challenged the dark undoer ; 
And Pain is their liege lord, 
And Death their chosen wooer. 
llis fearful pledge they keep, 
By his grim shield defended ; 
He guards their labor and their sleep 
Till the high quest is ended. 


They have smiled in the eyes of Fear, 
They have scorned the idler’s dreaming ; 
No hope have they held dear, 
Save for their land’s redeeming. 


Under the iron rain, 


Where bloom and fruit are scattered, 
They lie like flowers on the torn plain, 
By a wild harvest shattered. 


These are the mothers who fall, 
The race that here lies bleeding; 
Theirs was a bitter call, 
Theirs was a deadly breeding. 
That freedom may have birth, 
That souls may rise from sleeping, 
They have slain the love and the dreams of earth, 
The bud and the long years’. reaping. 


THE AIR SCOUT: THE ADVENTURES OF ARNOLD ADAIR 


BY LAURENCE 


LA TOURETTE DRIGGS 


This is the second of four stories, each complete in itself, relating to the use of airships on the war front. The titles of the other stories 
are: “ My First Submarine,” “ A Bit of Night Work.” The author has a thorough technical knowledge of airships and air-guns, has 
flown in French, British, Italian, and American airplanes, has twice visited the Allies’ aviation fields of the war, and has many friends 


among the air pilots —THr Eprrors. 


THE BRIDGE ON 


Y mechanical mechanie Jean wakes me in grim earnest 
when he is in charge of that heavy duty. Seven other 
American aviators sleep beside me and around me in 
this palatial reception-room, but never by any possibility does 
Jean shake the wrong shoulder, although I have often described 
to him, while scowling at my wrist-watch in the dark, the inef- 
fable joy any one of them would feel at being roused out reso- 
lutely, then permitted to realize it wasn’t necessary to get up. 
Jean tells me M’sieu le Colonel has sent for me; and my 
Nieuport biplane is now rolled out on the lawn in front of the 
shed. I morosely regard my wet boots under the chair and 
wonder stupidly if I can get into them. Jean has lighted the 
candle, and its yellow glare throws a thousand lights into the 
glistening chandelier overhead. An old ruined chateau is now 
our eseadrille quarters. The windows are gone, and war’s ruin 
is everywhere, but enough walls and roof remain to provide us 
shelter and comfort celestial. 
It is four-thirty on a May morning. I suspect it is May, for 
trees are greening up. Jean’s watchful eye covers my move- 
ments while I engage with the sodden, soggy boots. Soon he is 
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aware that I am fully awake and mean to get the business 
over with. 

“Your coffee will be ready, M’sieu,” says he, picking his 
way through the sleeping cots. “ Right,” says I, strapping on 
my “Sam Brown” and looking for my flying-helmet. “ Good 
scout, Jean.” 

Colonel Demain and Captain Pieron are pacing the flagstones 
as I emerge from breakfast. The first signs of dawn are in the 
skies. It promises to be a fine day. Both officers pause and 
return my salute. “Cigarette, Leftenant ?” asks the Colonel, 
extending his long gold-banded case. I take one and tap it on my 
thumb-nail while the Captain is fumbling for his tinder-light. 

Captain Pieron is my age and light build. Months ago we 
formed that careless friendship and bon camaraderie singular 
to pilot-aviateurs. Later it grew personal and deep—and_be- 
came cemented so by sharing the glories and risks of several 
celebrated escapades and escapes together. I was pilot and he 
observer in those days. Highly skilled in the technical science 
of warfare, inherited no doubt from those ancestors whose illus- 
trious names are still remembered by France, Philip possessed 
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THE CHATEAU OF AVRICOURT AS IT APPEARED ON THE EVENING OF MARCH 15, 117 




















THE CHATEAU OF AVRICOURT ON THE MORNING OF MARCH 14, 1917 
THE GERMANS HAVE PASSED THERE! ‘ 


These striking photographs come from France on a postcard supplement to the ‘‘ Journal du Soldat ” of September 1, with captions which are trans- 
lated literally above. They form an impressive indictment of the savagery and vandalism of Prussian Kultur, which seems to have modeled its 
conduct in the war on the precept of Attila, ‘‘ Where my horse passes the grass never grows again!’’ The chateau of Avricourt was built in 1540, 
and was a fine specimen of Renaissance architecture. It was occupied by the Germans under Prince Eitel Friedrich in 1915. Many of its beautiful 
furnishings and art treasures were removed by its captors and sent to Berlin. On the German retreat this year the chateau was mined and blown 


up, without military necessity and purely as an act of vandalism ‘ 























A NEW MAIL-SORTING MACHINE 


This machine has been in operation in the Chicago post-office. It sends letters to the appropriate pouches by means of a system of keys and carriers. The operator 
depresses keys that correspond to the localities for which the letters are destined, and they are whisked away to the proper box. If the machine proves successful, it 
will eliminate much hand labor in large post-offices. The Census Bureau also uses-equally human machinery, as is described elsewhere in this issue 





(c) uNDERWOUD & UNDERWOOD 


A SERVICE FLAG WITH EIGHTY-NINE STARS 
The flag flies from St. George’s Church, on East Sixteenth Street, New York City. The stars show that eighty-nine men of the parish are serving in the war 





THE SEVENTY-FIRST REGIMENT AT VAN CORTLANDT PARK, NEW YORK CITY, SINGING UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OF HARRY BARNHART 


YOUNG BLUEJACKETS AT THE GREAT LAKES UNITED STATES NAVAL TRAINING STATION ENJOYING A “SING” UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HERBERT GOULD 


MEN OF OUR ARMY AND NAVY WHO CAN BOTH FIGHT AND SING 


See article in this number entitled ‘‘ Making a Singer of ‘Sammy’ ” 
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military instinct and acumen positively uncanny. He divined 
intentions of the enemy, and grasped their importance by sheer 
intuition. Naturally his genius was not long in receiving recog- 
nition, and when I returned from the Paris hospital in February 
I found to my great joy that he was now Captain Philip Pieron. 
My commission as lieutenant had been given me for the same 
exploit, but largely because I had been wounded. The whole 
affair was Philip’s planning and doing, as you are very well 
aware, if you have read my account of it. Needless to say, Phil 
had procured my commission for me and has ever since picked 
me out for particular bits of scouting or any especially attract- 
ive piece of work, Since my return from the hospital, I. had 
been given my own Nieuport, with my two old mechanics, Jean 


and Brownie. 


“Old son,” said Philip, replacing his lighter in ‘his ‘breeches © 


pocket, “ do you know that-sharp curve of the La Fere Railway 
where it strikes the river?” 

“ At the end of the long down grade from the Boches’ supply 
camp by Velantie—I know,” I replied, wondering what “ solo” 
work could be done there. 

“ Yes, it’s fifty miles from here. The Germans are evacuating 
Velantie this morning at daybreak. Their retreat will be care- 
fully guarded, and you’ve got to get through a hundred of their 
scouts. The Colonel wants that railway cut at the bridge.” 

So I was to carry bombs again! I had long ago graduated 
from this “stunt ” class. And why should I be sent in my light, 
fast Nieuport? One never carries bombs in her. 

Like a flash it came to me. The sky from the “ ceiling ” 
down would be full of German aircraft, covering their retreat. 
Unusual strength would be centered to prevent our bombing 
the railway if by any possibility we should suspect such evacu- 
ation. How did we hear of it, anyway? Spies, probably. And 
so, instead of sending over a squadron of bombers in their slow 
machines, they had picked me to go alone. And instead of 
circling high up over the field-gun range, | was to skim along 
at low levels, trusting to speed alone te thwart their aim and 
to escape pursuit. I began to burn with the thrill of it. 

Colonel Demain squeezed my’ arm. as we crossed the lawn. 
“| had the painters touch up your wings,” he said. I should 
think he had. In the palélfocht I could see a dusky blending 
of wavy green and brown, melting the color, shape, and contour 
of the planes and fuselage of my gleaming machine. The gleam 
was all out of it.. Top and bottom were splendidly “ roughed” 
into an inconspicuous and very serviceable color. At a low level 
the airplane would blend neatly with. the mountains and ver- 
dure in the background. Even the squadron red, white, and 
blue circles were painted out. It was a nondescript inde- 
pendent. 

Brownie was crouching under the pilot’s seat as we came up 
to my beautiful Nieuport. Brownie is a stoggy little runt, 
always grimy and grinning. He had been wished on me when 
I was a young sergeant because of his stupid face. I soon dis- 
covered that he was the cleverest mechanic in the squadron. 
His final touch after overhauling and inspecting my plane was 
assurance to me that it was in absolutely perfect condition. 

Underneath the fuselage were hanging two reasonably heavy 
torpedoes. Brownie was adjusting the releasing triggers and 
satisfying himself about the fusing device. 

* Arnold,” said Colonel Demain, gravely, “I need not tell 
you we appreciate the risks of this expedition. You have been 
selected because of your bomb-dropping expertness and your 
familiarity with this region. Return home by way of Chauny. 
The Fourth Squadron will be up to protect you there.” 

I howed my thanks and climbed into my seat. “ Luck, old 
boy!” said Phil, sqieezing my hand. 

* Spark off!” shouted Jean, grasping the propeller. 

“Spark off!” I answered, as I wiggled my controls and 
looked over my instruments. 

“Spark on?” yelled Jean. 

“Contact !” I nodded, and the propeller began to spin. I 
opened the throttle wide. The engine roared firm and true. 
“No wind blowing at all,” called Captain Pieron into my ear, 
pointing at the drooping pennants on the roof. 

Pulling my goggles over my eyes and throwing my safety- 
belt onto the ground, [ motioned to the boys to pull away the 
blocks from the front of the wheels. The safety-belt weighs a 
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pound or two, and every ounce might count on this trip. More- 
over, I intended flying close to the ground, and where there is 
any possibility of a sudden landing you don’t want to be 
strapped in your seat to be rolled over and over in your 
machine. 

A quick throbbing of elation seized me as I sped over the 
grass. I laughed to myself at the thought of darting straight 
into the surprised faces of the whole German army and disap- 
pearing beyond them before they could aim a gun in my direc- 
tion. I had long wanted to try this experiment. Flying at a 
height of.about one hundred feet, just enough to clear comfort- 
ably the tops of “trees, buildings, and telephone-wires, my ma- 


chine could be heard coming, but could not be seen until very 


close at hand. Their first impulse, I fancied, will be to look 
well up into the sky. Next, when they do see me, they will have 
no idea as to whether Iam friend or enemy. My invisible color- 
ing and the half-light of early dawn will require exceedingly 
close scrutiny to identify me. I am traveling across the landscape 
at the rate of one hundred and thirty-five miles an hour! I had 
often reduced that to feet, and knew it meant I was going a 
distance of about two hundred feet each second. Why, It would 
be past them before they could raise a hand. Once beyond them, 
they would not dare to fire long for fear of hitting their own 
men. As for artillery or machine guns, they could not have 
time to aim them at all. 

I sat well huddled down, my legs stretched out forward to the 
foot control, my face thrust into the wind-shield. The fuel tank 
was under my seat. A thin slab of armor-plate protected it from 
rifle fire. A shot can go through the machine anywhere else 
without causing much damage. They've got to get me if they get 
anything, I thought excitedly to myself. For fifteen miles I 
shall fly northward over our territory, then I shall cross the 
trenches, and the adventure will be on. 

Our trenches protected our front opposite the village of Vissy, 
which was still in possession of the enemy. I determined to fly 
directly over, this town to gain the small degree of shelter 
afforded by its buildings, then, missing their airdrome to the left 
of the town, would head sharply to the east, thus beguiling 
them to telephone my approach in that direction. Once in the 
shelter of the wooded hills beyond Courbey, I could regain my 
path to the north with little risk of discovery. 

It is yet dark enough to distinguish flashes of firing among 
the trenches. I must chance the fire from our own riflemen. It 
is also light enough to distinguish two or three observation bal- 
loons going up to the end of their tether. Those are German. 
Their airplane scouts are therefore already up guarding them. 
The ruined village of Vissy appears ahead of me. Now I[ am in 
for it! 

With one glance down at the startled upturned faces of the 
men in our trenches, I dip down slightly from my five-hundred- 
foot elevation and rush with terrific velocity at the tops of the 
houses ahead. About the size of a checker-board, with regular 
crisscross streets, half of them piled with ruins, I notice searce 
a dozen human beings who emerge into full view. Not a shot 
has been fired at me, so far as I know. No sounds from below 
can reach my ears through the roaring of my powerful engine. 

Instead of wasting time to think of shots, I glance ahead and 
above to see if enemy aircraft are about. None are in sight. 
Over the middle of the town I sheer three-quarters to the right 
and lay my course above a line of poplar trees bordering the 
highway tothe east. Not enough trees remain to shelter an 
enemy, but even these shattered limbs afford some obstacles to 
a bullet. I cross two more lines of trenches, but confine my 
attention to searching the air for hostile pursuers. 

At no other time in the day is the air so smooth and so free 
from bumps as the early dawn. When the sun begins to heat 
the ground and currents of wind arise, eddies are occasionally 
encountered, which bump one about considerably. Passing 
through these eddies the airplane lurches and tosses, striking 
the firm air again with a resounding slap on the bottom of the 
taut fabric, not unlike the sound of a wave on the side of a 
canoe. Flying at a low level is then dangerous, for one may be 
brought to earth before control of the craft is regained. 

This morning the air was ideal ; with little or no wind blow- 
ing, my indicator pointed to 130 miles an hour. I had covered 
about twenty-two miles in ten minutes! 
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Over a dip of-hills ahead I knew was located a German aero- 
drome, With several of these airmen I had. almost a speaking 
acquaintance, for we had shot at each other on numerous occa- 
sions at*vé#y close quarters. If they were getting aloft, and they 
were certain to be, here would be my first danger of pursuit. 

I sheer off to the right a bit more so as to deceive them the 
more as to my destination. Suddenly I am over their flying field. 
I distinetly see the groups of upturned faces about several 
machines, endeavoring to locate my humming motor. Several 
of their own motors are barking, and three or four airplanes 
are actually in the air. Without a sign of recognition, I duck 
my head and fly directly over their biggest hangar. Look- 
ing back a minute later, I see a frantic scrambling about the 
machines. Two at least of those in the air are headed after 
me. Veering slightly more to the right to draw their attention, [ 
enter a shallow valley heavily wooded. Two miles beyond I cut 
sharply to the left and top the slope, flying close to the trees. 
My ruse has evidently been successful. Not a plane is in sight. 

Now I begin to notice signs of the intending departure of the 
Huns. The sun is up and smoke is permitted to rise from 
many cook-stoves. Armored motor cars, artillery detachments, 
regiments of infantry, are busily engaged in their preparations. 

Occasionally I see a rifle fired at my disappearing back, but I 
readily forgive these spasmodic impulses. Probably most of them 
would wager I am in fact a German scout carrying despatches 
—else I would not be flying so conspicuously within reach. 

I pass farms, villages, streams, and camps. Groups of enemy 
aerodromes are about me, and many of their planes are circling 
in the air. Once having passed the frontier, I am less liable to 
suspicion, although, undoubtedly, information of my passing 
has been telephoned about. Of the airplanes above me I have 
little fear. The noise of their motors drowns the sound of mine, 
and I am practically invisible to them, blending into the colors 
of the ground as I do. Airplanes on the ground have no 
chance of getting started in time to overtake me. Only an un- 
lucky meeting with a faster plane at my own level will give me 
‘ause for alarm. 

I am still headed many degrees away from my objective. I 
know of a deep valley farther on which will lead me, under 
good cover, back to the railway along the River Oise. In the 
meantime I must divert the suspicion of the argus-eyed com- 
manding officers who may be clever enough to conclude I am 
an enémy. 

Devastations, deliberate and dastardly, are still going on below 
me. Trees are leveled, roads destroyed, buildings burned, and 
bridges blown up throughout the length of this soon-to-be- 
evacuated territory. Dummy guns are mounted upon dummy 
emplacements. Trenches are dug and mined: for the annihila- 
tion of the pursuers. I photograph many of these positions 
from my unusual low level and pray that I may survive to 
deliver this information to Captain Phil. 

From the drifting smoke below I see that a breeze is spring- 
ing up. I cross several impromptu railways and observe freight 
cars loaded with artillery, horses, and troops. They all lead to 
and converge into the main line to St. Quentin. Undoubtedly 
they have been steadily moving all night, moving back to the 
new line in front of St. Quentin— Ribemont. 

My plans for accomplishing my errand were simple enough. 
I must cross the Oise above the bridge and embankment, then 
head back toward home, flying directly along the railway track. 
When over the long bridge at the end of the curve, I shall drop 
down to fifty feet and let go both of my high explosives at once. 

[ am across the valley and entering a noble canyon. Ten 
miles more and I shall see the river. Practically safe from air- 
plane attack at this distance in the enemy’s country, I climb 
higher to get a view over the adjoining ridges. 

Few farms or cultivated plots mark the landscape. Almost 
unbroken forests cover these rough hills. At one thousand feet 
I see the tortuous windings of the Oise ahead. The railway 
follows its right bank. My heart is beating fast as I survey the 
objective of my flight. The difficulties of safely returning home 
through the increasing danger of daylight and an aroused watch- 
fulness of the enemy are troubling me. There are important 
photographs to preserve and develop, rolled up inside my auto- 
inatic camera. 

To relieve my mind, I study the instruments on the dash- 
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board. The clock points at five-forty. I have made a wide 
detour, indeed, to use up so much time. Every twenty minutes 
a German supply train is chugging over that bridge, carrying 
soldiers and munitions to safety. The speed indicator shows 
130 miles an hour. But I am in a following wind of at least 
ten miles an hour velocity, to judge from the smoke below, so | 
am moving over the land at a total speed of 140 miles an hour. 
My altimeter indicates 1,500 feet elevation. -I nose her down a 
trifle. Petrol tank two-thirds full, oil feeding regularly, plenty 
of spark, propeller revolutions 1,400 a minute. 

Still flying high, I debouch from the canyon and search the 
heavens for enemy patrols. They are there! Up and down the 
river at various altitudes they glisten as they swoop. Banking 
stiffly, I shoot down towards the muddy current. Against that 
background I cannot be distinguished from above. Sentries are 
gazing at me from the railway track, but make.no efforts to 
hinder me. Coming from the north, I am assumed to be friendly, 
as long as I behave myself. The varlets wave with their helmets 
to me as I fly past. 

My maneuver has apparently escaped observation from the 
Fokker patrols above. Four miles to go and my objective is 
won. After lightening my load by releasing my bombs, I'll defy 
anything to overtake me. The trouble is I must climb high to 
avoid the shrapnel fire near the front, and these fellows are 
already high. 

More patrolling foot soldiers are ahead between the shining 
rails. I have no business down. so low, they think, and they are 
leveling their rifles. “ Whit !”—a bullet splinters the edge of a 
forward strut. Pretty good that, for a Boche.. The alarm is given 
along the line ; there goes a machine-gun battery leaping to their 
places! The bridge is just ahead. A long jolting train of freight 
cars drawn by two engines is almost upon it. When the freight 
cars cover the bridge, it will be protected against my bombs ; 
and I cannot wait around here sightseeing until the train passes. 

Swerving from the river, I dive headlong at the machine- 
gun emplacement. Several of the gunners leap to one side in 
terror as the roaring airplane points directly at them. 

Responding to the slightest touch, the sensitive plane flattens 
out her course and clears their heads by a few feet. 

Regardless now of their gun-fire, [ push over the lever that 
arms the bombs and grasp the releasing trigger with my left 
hand. Gazing ahead at the approaching train, I measure the 
distance that separates us. I must get there first! The last 
seconds of this agonizing suspense seem an eternity. The exact 
spot where the bombs must strike the center of the bridge 
burns itself into my brain. Instinctively I know how far this 
side that spot the trigger must be pulled. 

The scared face of the engineer leaning from the forward 
engine cab confesses his knowledge of his doom. He is empty- 
ing his revolver at me desperately and wildly. 

ulling back with both hands, I feel the weight leave me as 
the airplane leaps into the air. The Nieuport plunges into the 
column of smoke over the fuming smoke-stacks. 

The second bomb must have struck the forward part of the 
engine, for pieces of flying iron pass me simultaneously with 
the explosion. The concussion causes a few moments’ trouble 
steadying my machine. 

With a buoyancy that travels faster through the air than 
any man-made machine may outrun, the sudden expansion 
caught me and hurled me violently upwards through a stu- 
pendous vacuum. The next instant the stanch little Nieuport 
met the reverse blast of wind as the air poured in from all 
sides to fill the vacuum. Easing her off to lessen the strain, she 
gradually was brought back under control. 

Looking back finally, I see the long train shoving steadily 
ahead, and dropping, car by car, into the muddy waters of the 


Oise. 





“ Arnold Adair,” said Captain Philip, as we were inspecting 
and labeling the proofs after lunch, “ you ought to be court- 
martialed. Brownie tells me you came in this morning with less 
than a teaspoonful of petrol. Where did you go joy-riding when 
you left the bridge ?” 

“ Well, that’s another story, Mon Capitan,” said I, secretly 
bursting with the desire to be pumped. “Come along while | 
break Brownie’s head, and I will spin it to you.” 
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WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 
CURRENT HISTORY 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 


HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Based on The Outlook of October 24, 1917 


Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 
be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—Tuer Eprrors. 


[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, an 
only such words as are found in the material assigned. 
Or distribute selected questions among different 
members of the class or up and have them 
report their findings to all when assembled. Then 
have all discuss the questions together. ] 


I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Topic: The Loss of Morale in the Ger- 
man Navy; Futile German Intrigue ; 
Democracy and Autocracy. 
Reference : Pages 278, 279; editorial, page 
283. 


Questions : 

1. What are the known facts of the 
mutiny in the German navy? 2. Why was 
it revealed by the German Chancellor in 
the Reichstag? 3. How does The Outlook 
show that this “weapon” became a 
“boomerang”? 4. Explain what The 
Outlook means when it says that the Ger- 
man “ Government is not responsible to the 

eople or their representatives.” 5. What 

as The Outlook said about German in- 
trigue? Why does it say this intrigue is 
futile? 6. Are lies and trickery inherent in 
German autocracy? 7. Make out as com- 
plete a list of German intrigues since 1898 
as you can. What has Germany to show 
for the time and the millions spent in this 
vile and dishonorable business? 8. What 
are the principles of German policy? Dis- 
cuss these. 9. In its editorial on “ Democ- 
racy and Autocracy’’ (page 283) how has 
The Outlook explained (1) why some think 
that it does not matter much what kind of 
government exists, (2) what autocracy is, 
(3) the difference between autocracy and 


og wy 10. How do you account 
for the Germans doing anything their 
Government asks them to do? 11. Are 


you of the opinion that either German 
——— or peace-loving democracy must 
conquer before this war ends? 12. To what 
extent would the “making of the world 
safe for democracy ” be secured by an alli- 
ance of the English-speaking peoples? In 
answering this question don’t fail to read 
that particularly suggestive and searching 
book by G. L. Beer, “ The English-Speak- 
ing Peoples” (Macmillan). Wie ee- 
nau’s new and valuable book “ The’ Com- 
ing Democracy” (Dutton) will greatly aid 
in answering many of the questions asked 
under this topic. Read also selected chap- 
ters from “The Pan-Germanic Doctrine ” 
(Harper & Brothers) ; “ The Land of Deep- 
ening Shadow,” by D. T. Curtin (Doran) ; 
“Germanism from Within,” by A. D. 
McLaren (Dutton) ; “The War and Hu- 
manity,” by J. M. Beck (Putnams) ; and 
“ A World in Ferment,” by N. M. Butler 
(Scribners). 


II—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


A. Topic: The New Liberty Loan. 
Reference : Pages 277, 278. 
Questions : 

1. Discuss Sergeant Empey’s statement : 
“A $50 bond is $50 worth of liberty.” 


2. For what reasons does he believe that 
“every man and woman in America owes 
it to his country to be a Liberty bond 
owner ”? 3. What are the terms of the new 
Liberty Loan as recorded by The Outlook ? 
4. Tell in your own words the object and 
plan of the ‘‘ Four-Minute Men.” What is 
the gist of the typical “ Four-Minute Men ” 
address on pages 277, 278? 5. Discuss : 
“Tt is better to loan money to the Govern- 
ment at 4 per cent than to pay tribute to 
Germany.” 6. Give ten reasons why every 
American should subscribe to the new 
Liberty Loan. 


B. Topic: The College in a Democracy. 
Reference : Pages 289-291. 
Questions : 

1. What are the unfavorable criticisms 
Professor Davenport has made against 
American colleges? 2. What are the things 
he believes our colleges should do for col- 
lege students, for an professors, and 
for American democracy’ 3. Does Pro- 
fessor Davenport show ete these things 
can be done? How do you think they can 
be done? 4. What additional things should 
American schools and colleges do for 
America and democracy? How? 


III—LOCAL AFFAIRS 
Topic: New York and Philadelphia ; Gov- 


ernment by Murder. 
Reference ; Editorial, pages 282, 283, 284. 
Questions : 

1. Tell the story of “Government by 
Murder” in Philadelphia as set forth by 
Mr. Quicksall. How are such unhappy con- 
ditions to be accounted for? 2. America is 
noted for its municipal corruption. Is such 
a reputation necessary in a democracy? 
3. Name and discuss some of the problems 
of a modern city. 4. The city is said to be 
the beginning and the hope of democracy. 
Can you explain why? 5. What remedies 
for evils in city government has The Outlook 
suggested (pages 282, 283)? Can you add 
others? 6. Read the following books by 
F. C. Howe and published by Scribners: 
“The Modern City and Its Problems,” 
“ European Cities at Work,’ “The City: 
The Hope of Democracy,” “The British 
City : T he Beginning of Democracy.” 


IV—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 

1. Autocracy’s aim is to destroy democ- 
racy. 2. History shows that leadership in 
a p cathe has a very limited function. 
3. America never so much needed leaders 
who can think. 


V—VOCABULARY BUILDING 


(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for October 24, 1917. After 
looking them up in the pores or elsewhere, 
give their meaning in your own words.) 

Boomerang, morale, Levant, Tweed ring, 
fusion principle, bamboozle, government, 
the Government, benevolent autocracy, 
gubernatorial, aphorism, concept, con- 
comitants. 
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Promptness 


Everyone should learn the 
importance of prompt treat- 
ment of hurts and injuries 
where the skin is broken. 

No one knows when a wound, 
even the slightest break in 
the skin, may become in- 
fected, but many know of 
the seriousness of blood- 
poisoning—the other name 
for wound infection. In 
the war hospitals, infec- 
tion of wounds is what 
the surgeons and nurses 
have to fight hardest against. 


DIOXOGEN affords the 
best protection obtainable 
against infection. Its prompt 
application is an almost 
positive safeguard, for it 
destroys the germs that 
cause infection befofe they 
penetrate too deeply into 
the tissues to be reached. 

No alcohol, no poison, noth- 

ing objectionable 

in DIOXOGEN; 

just. plain germ- 

killing efficiency. 
THE OAKLAND 


CHEMICAL Co, 
10 Astor Place, New York. 
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“‘Dont-Snore’ 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S., Canada, Gt. Britain, Patents 
STOPS SNORING. STOPS MOUTH BREATHING 
SIMPLE DEVICE CO., Middleburg, Va., Box 14 











WHY NOT 
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MAKING A SINGER OF 
“SAMMY” 


BY MAY STANLEY 
Of the National Committee on Army and Navy 
Camp Music. See illustrations on page 343 

“ It is better for a long hike to have the 
men singing than to rely uponta band to help 
the sore feet and heavy pack,” wrote Major- 
General E. St. J. Gre e, commanding offi- 
cer at Camp Bowie, Fort Worth, Texas, 
in a personal letter to a friend who had 
commented on Major-General Bell’s state- 
ment that “ singing men are fighting men.” 

The value of mass singing has long been 
widely recognized by army and navy offi- 
cers. They know that song makes a good 
tighter a better fighter; that singing sol. 
diers can march farther on a long hike ; 
that song is the greatest factor in lightenin 
the monotony which faces “ Jack” chanel 
ship. “A songless army,” to again quote 
Major-General Bell, “would lack in the 
fighting spirit as much as it lacked in re- 
sponsiveness to music.” But, in spite of 
these facts, army singing has been entirely 
a haphazard affair in the armed_ forces of 
thie nations, solely dependent on the chance 
presence in camps of men who could lead 
group — t has remained for Amer- 
ica to put forward a unique addition to 
training camp activities. 

The work began last spring, when Lee 
F. Hanmer, of the War Department Com- 
mission on Training Camp Activities, in 
charge of the Commission’s recreational 
work, decided to place song leaders in the 
camps where the men of the Army, Avia- 
tion, and Ambulance Service Corps were 
being trained. These song leaders had to 
be carefully selected. It was necessary that 
they be men who could fraternize ; with 
whom the spirit of good fellowship was 
instinctive ; men who had good voices and 
knew how to use them; men who could 
get along without any of the accessories 
usually considered essential in song leader- 
ship, who could inspire tired, footsore men 
to sing for the sheer love of it. 

Geoffrey O’Hara, the young American 
composer, went to Fort Oglethorpe, Geor- 
gia, and accomplished marvels in that huge 
mobilization camp. In beginning he hadn’t 
even a platform to stand on, but found a 
lumber pile and used that—until the car- 
enters took it away. All the leaders 
Soiaal to do without lights, without music. 
Some of them, Kenneth S. Clark, for in- 
stance, pressed the newspapers into service, 
and they printed song sheets containing the 
words of songs that been found popu- 
lar. Mr. Clark, who is a former music 
eritic of New York and a famous composer 
of Princeton University songs, started his 
army activities at the Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ambulance Training Corps camp, 
and was later transferred to Camp Meade, 
Maryland, where he is now training in 
song forty thousand men of the new Na- 
tional Army. Robert Lloyd, a well-known 
vocal teacher, was placed in charge of the 
singing at the Officers’ Trainin + ah at 
Fort Niagara. One of the interesting “ side- 
lights” of Mr. Lloyd’s work has been his 
courses in instruction in voice training for 
the young officers of his charge. The im- 
portance of this phase of the song leader’s 
work may be judged from the fact that 
army records show that fully fifty per cent 
of the men who failed to secure commis- 
sions in the officers’ training camps this 
summer failed on account of inability to 
give commands distinctly. 

From the community chorus leaders Mr. 
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The Outlook as a Basis for Study by Groups of Students 


Instructors throughout the country are writing letters to The Outlook 

commending what it is now doing to aid teachers of Current History 

and of English in Schools and Colleges through its weekly Outline Study 

of Current History and expressing their appreciation of its educational 

value. A booklet describing the plan and giving full information concerning 

special rates for subscriptions ordered in quantities for student groups 
will be sent:.to instructors on application. 























WALK ON YOUR HEAD 


I’m just a plain business man ; never 
studied medicine nor anatomy; but I 
believe I have made the most remark- 
able health discovery of all time! 

Two years ago I was an old man 
afflicted with organic derangement, 
dyspepsia, insomnia, catarrh and gen- 
eral lassitude; to-day I am 67 years 
young. My afflictions and “ oldness” 
, areabsolutely gone. My rejuvenation 
convinces me that I have discovered 
the most simple and efficacious health restorer known to man. 
Nothing like it ever before published. 

It is neither food nor drink; no concoction nor contrivance 
‘“ of any kind; no expense and no trouble at all. 

My wonderful health discovery has given me the Vital Force, 
the Appetite, the Digestion, the Sleep, the Abundant energy of 
an acrobat. The medical examiner of one of America’s largest 
insurance companies says I am “as good a risk as a man of 35.” 

My illustrated booklet tells the complete story of how, at 65 years, I found 


Youth and Better Health 


On receipt of Three Dollars ($3.00) I will mail you a copy. Physicians and laymen 
say my discovery is the most reasonable thing they ever heard of, but, not ng 
a physician myself, the only guarantee I give is to refund your money promptly if you 
return the book within ten days. 

I’ve been manager of Caw’s Pen & Ink Co. for 40 years, and, in offering my great 
discovery, I shall adhere to the well-known policy of the Caw’s Company to give full 
value. Remit by check, money order, bank draft or registered letter. 


FRANCIS CASHEL BROWN, Dept. 11, 76 Duane St., New York 


N. B. The way I know that my discovery has effected the above-mentioned cures on my- 
self is that I have used no other remedy since employing it. Also, the unmistakable feeling 
of buoyancy and vitality in every organ and member of my body, and the knowledge that it 
has been brought about by a natural process, convinces me that the cures are permanent. 


+ 
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Making a Singer of ** Sammy” (Continued) 


Hanmer drew largely in gathering the 
forces that are making a “ fighting choir ” 
of the United States Army and Navy. 
Harry Barnhart, leader of the New York 
Community Chorus, visited the Syracuse 
mobilization camp and organized Giiting- 
ing there so effectively that on August 9 a 
reat “ Song and Light” festival was held 
in which fifteen thousand soldiers joined 
with an equal number of citizens and the 
Syracuse Community Chorus in a song 
programme. Earlier in the season Mr. 
Barnhart had led another mammoth dem- 
onstration at the Great Lakes Naval Train- 
ing Station in Chicago, under the auspices 
of the Chicago Civic Music Association, 
and on August 31 conducted the “ Song and 
Light” festival with which the citizens of 
Buffalo said good-by to their departing 
troops. On September 13 and 14 the second 
annual “Song and Light” festival was 
held in Central Park, New York, under 
Mr. Barnhart’s leadership, when the men 
of the Twenty-third and Seventy-first Regi- 
ments of New York joined with seventy 
thousand civilians and a chorus of two 
thousand voices in a great song festival. 

When Major-General J. Franklin Bell 
was placed in command of the forty-three 
thousand men of the new National Army 
at Camp Upton, Yaphank, Long Island, he 
immediately “ conscripted” Mr. Barnhart 
for the task of turning his khaki-clad con- 
glomeration of “Sammies” into singing 
men. 

John B. Archer, leader of the great com- 
munity chorus at Providence, Rhode 
Island, and of the Pittsfield and North 
Adams, Massachusetts, choruses, gave up 
his other activities to take the work of 
training in song the men at Camp Custer, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. Holmes Cowper, 
Dean of Music at Drake University, Iowa; 
H. W. Barnes, of the San Antonio School 
of Music ; Vernon Stiles, operatic tenor ; 
David Griffen, concert baritone ; Howard 
and Warren Kimsey, Chautauqua artists ; 
Orphée Langevin, operatic baritone; 
Le Roy Allen, of the music department at. 
Berkeley ; and A. D. Zanzig, of the Ethical 
Culture Institute, New York, arc among the 
musicians who have left positions of promi- 
nence to take up the work of teachin 
“Sammy” the songs that will cheer po | 
inspire him when he gets to the places 
where the regimental bands cannot follow. 

The work of providing song leaders grew 
so rapidly and the ramifications became so 
numerous that the National Committec on 
Army and Navy Camp Music was organized 
this fall to co-operate with Mr. Hanmer, 
who had in the meantime been appointed 
tothe Navy Commission on Training Camp 
Activities. The werk in singing which 
Herbert Gould has been conducting at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station and 
that of Albert Hoxie at the Philadelphia 
Navy-Yard both come under Mr. Hanmer’s 
supervision this fall. 

The National Committee includes W. 
Kirkpatrick Brice, treasurer of the New 
York Community Chorus and of the 
Camp Upton Recreation Fund; John 
Alden Carpenter, the Chicago composer ; 
Mrs. George Barrell, of Buffalo; Mr. 
Hanmer; and M. Morgenthau, Jr. The com- 
— of the new Army and Navy song 
00k has been one of the Committee’s big 
tasks. This is made up of songs that have 
proved popular in the camps, such as the 
marching and “ hiking ” song of the British 
soldiers, some of the songs which have just 
come out of the camps, as “ Mr. Zip, Zip, 
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Making a Singer of “* Sammy ’’ (Continued) 
Zip,” which was composed, words and 
music, in the Fort Niagara Camp, songs 
which have a sectional appeal, and the 
National songs of the Allies. One million 
copies, the first edition, will be sold to the 
men ata nominal charge. The second edi- 
tion will contain the music, for the use of 
bands and band leaders, and a third edition 
will be for sale to the general public. The 
“soldiers’ and sailors’” edition will be 
ready when the full quotas reach the train- 
ing camps. 

Another activity of the Committee will 
be the selection of a center where band 
leaders may be trained under a famous 
instructor and the standardization of band 
music. The development of community 
choruses will also be an important feature 
of the Committee’s work, and this has been 
done wherever possible by the song leaders 
in camp this year, so that the community 
and camp may be linked up in the “ common 
denominator ” of song. 

This “common denominator” has another 
angle, for officers are finding out that the 
instruction in singing is helping foreign- 
born men in the camps to acquire a work- 
ing knowledge of the language—and for 
this they again cheer the song leader. 

Already more than a million men in 
training are doing company hikes to the 
blood-stirring strains of “Smile, Smile, 
Smile” or “I Don’t Care Where They 
Send Me;” they are learning that an eve- 
ning in camp may be a jolly affair when 
they can join in “The Long, Long Trail,” 
or “Keep the Home Fires Burning,” or 
“Over There,” under the leadership of 
some one who knows how to put “ pep” and 
good cheer into tired and homesick men. 
And when the units from Georgia and 
Minnesota, from Maine and California, draw 
places side by side “ out there” they are 
going to find that they can all join in the 
same songs—the spiritual asset with which 
America is equipping ner men for the big 
job ahead. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


This department will include descriptive notes, with 

or without brief comments, about books received 

by The Outlook. Many of the papenen books will 
have more extended and critical treatment later 
FICTION 

Five Babbitts at Bonnyacres (The). By 
Walter A.-Dyer. Henry Holt & Co., New 
York. $1.30. 

Freaks of Mayfair (The). By E. E. Benson. 
Illustrated. The George H. Doran Company, 
New York. $1.50. 

Satirical and clever monographs on Lon- 
don society. 

Ommirandy. By Armistead ©. Gordon. Illus- 
trated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1.35. 

A story describing plantation life. 
Optimist (The). By Susan Taber. Duffield & 

Co., New York. $1.30, 

Short stories of life in New York and 
its suburbs. 

Unconquered. A Romance. By Maud Diver. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 

A new Anglo-Indian romance by an 
author who has made this her special topic. 
Wishing-Ring Man (The). By Margaret Wid- 

demer. Henry Holt & Co., New York. $1.35. 
MUSIC, PAINTING, AND OTHER ARTS 

Historic Silver of the Colonies and Its 
Makers. By Francis Hill Bigelow. The 
Maemillan Company, New York. 36. 

Of special interest to the happy posses- 
sors of Colonial heirlooms. The art side of 
our pre-Revolutionary times is seldom 
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FALL PUBLICATIONS 





UNDER FIRE (Le F eu) The Story of Squad 


By HENRI BARBUSSE 
Translated from the French by Fitzwater Wray 
Over 300,000 copies of the French edition already sold 


An epic description of life and battle in the trenches that, in grip and calm remorseless presentation 
of fact, reminds strongly of Zola’s best work. 


Net $1.50 


James Douglas, in the London Observer, says: ‘‘ Some unknown man of genius who calls himself 
* Fitzwater Wray ’ has translated the supreme novel of the war, and here it is in its divine sim- 
plicity of truth, undraped and unbedizened. There are some translations which are themselves orig- 
inals, and this is one of them. I do not hesitate to put it on the shelf beside Urquhart’s ‘ Rabelais * 
or Fitzgerald’s ‘ Omar,’ for it is in my mind already a classic. Vainly I grope for a clue to the 
identity of this creative translator, who is at once a man of letters, a master ef prose, a specialist 
in French and English slang, a poet and a prophet more terrible than Tolstoy. Truth, of course, is 
the summit of satire, the apex of irony, call this journal of a platoon is the nude truth of war as 
it is seen by a common eeldiee who is also an artist and philosopher. But it is a story which is 
steeped in the beauty of comradeship, and it is told with the most flawlessly delicate art. To read 
this book is to understand. If any book could kill war, this is the book.” 


THE COMING DEMOCRACY 


By HERMANN FERNAU Net $2.00 


An examination, searching and merciless, of Germany’s medieval dynastic and political system by the 
author of ‘* Because I Am a German,” and a demand for reforms which all civilized countries of the 
world have enjoyed for decades. 


**'The book is one of the most important which the war has produced.’”’—The Spectator. 

** We recommend the book to every serious reader as one of the foremost. books of universal and 
permanent value thus far inspired by the great war.’”,-—New York Tribune. 

** A most remarkable book, an incisive summary of the entire Teutonic situation, a book whose 
conclusions are identical with President Wilson’s reply to the Pope.”’-— Newark Sunday Call. 


A STUDENT IN ARMS 


By DONALD HANKEY 
Killed in action at the Battle of the Somme, October 26, 1916 


This book has a special message for every American man or woman who has a loved one, a relative, or 
a friend who has gone or expects to go across the Atlantic to fight in France. 

Hundreds of war books tell what happens to the bodies of men in the trenches and behind the front. 
This book tells what happens to their souls and minds, and is as rcassuring as the others are appalling. 


Net $1.50 


‘* This book deserves a place beside Rupert Brooke’s sonnets and ‘ Mr. Britling Sees It Through.’ 


It is one of the few documents that reveal the spirit of England in a terrible erisis..”.—The New 
York Churchman. 


A STUDENT IN ARMS _ Second Series Net $1.50 


With a delightful sketch of Donald Hankey, and notes and explanations by the author’s sister 
** A fine scholar and brave soldier who has gone to join the men of Agincourt. ‘There has been no 
more characteristic manifestation in literature of the vital spirit gleaming and glowing at the front 


r 


of the battle in Flanders.’’-— North American. 


GRAPES OF WRATH 


By BOYD CABLE 


Author of ‘‘ Action Front,’’ ‘‘ Between the Lines,’’ *‘ Doing Their Bit’’ 


Net $1.50 


Based on the fighting of the great Somme Battle. It tells what four chums in an infantry company, 
one of them a Kentuckian, saw and did. A vivid and thrilling narrative that makes you see, hear, 
smell and taste the very battle. 


PROS AND CONS IN THE GREAT WAR 
By LEONARD A. MAGNUS Net $2.00 


All the pro-German arguments from every source on every angle of the subject are set down and 
the ‘* contra ”’ facts given in a clear, succinct form. This single volume, in fact, epitomizes prac- 
tically all the controversial literature of the war, including the enemy sources. 


AMERICA’S CASE AGAINST GERMANY 
By LINDSAY ‘ROGERS Net $1.50 


Our case against Germany should be understood by every intelligent citizen in order that the coun- 
try may see the necessity for a successful outcome of the war. A high morale in our fighting forces 
is dependent upon a clear understanding of the points at issue, and this can be secured from the 
present volume. 


ARMY AND NAVY INFORMATION 
By MAJOR DE WITT CLINTON FALLS, N. G., N. Y. 


Illustrated by six color plates and thirty line cuts 


Net $1.00 


Do you want to know what the insignia on collars or sleeves of soldiers or sailors or officers signify 
—the stars or the bars, or the crossed rifles or the oak leaves, or the shield, or the turrets ? Would 
you like to rectify your knowledge as to the organization of the army ? Are you curious about the 
organization of a ship ? Would you like to have at hand the essential facts concerning the National 
Guard, the Marine Corps, the Nurses’ Corps, Naval and Military forces of the nations at war? 
You will find all this, with many others, in this valuable handbook. 











Postage extra At all bookstores . 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Reg. Trade-Mark 





T is none too early to be thinking about 
Holiday Handkerchiefs, and especially 
if you wish embroidering done. 


All pure Linen, of course. We 
have stuck to that principle for 
sixty-five years and we stick to 
it still. There is no cotton in 
the whole stock: that’s an im- 
portant thing in these days when 
ascending costs tempt manufac- 
turers and dealers to cut quality ! 


For a Man: Splendid, luxu- 
rious Linen Handkerchiefs of 
full size, 25c, 38c, 50c and up 
to $6.00 each. Initialed at 25c, 38c, 50c, 
75c and $1.00 each. Smaller sizes 50c and 


up, with or without initial. 


For a Child: Pretty little embroidered 
and print designs in color as well as all 


White, 12%4c each and up. 


For a Woman: Everything from simple, 
plain hemstitched ones at 12%c, up to 
elaborate affairs of Duchesse Lace and Embroidery at $50. 


We have the usual large collections of White Embroidered 
goods from Ireland, Switzerland, Spain, Madeira, etc., at 
the popular prices, 25c, 50c, 75c and $1.00. 

All the way through, the collection is just as wide and in- 
teresting as it ever was. 


Handkerchief purchases are delivered in dainty White 
boxes suitable for presentation as Christmas gifts. 
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home Pathfinder, The little matter of 
ee pe history is = weeks ontrial. The Pathfinderis an illustrated weekly, published at the Nation’s 
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trated weekly 
partialand correct gros! publ! atta emptying the purse;it costs but $1 a year. If you want to keep posted on what 
“ these Len te — is going on in the world, at the least expense of time or money, this is your 
—J means. If you want a paper in your home which is sincere, reliable, entertain- 
ing, wholesome, the Pathfinderis yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly—here itis. A 


bill mailed at our risk will bring you the Pathfinder for a full r, or simply send 2S¢ to show that you mi; ht like sucha '° 
sndiwe it end he Puininder on prota 28 weeks. nec The Pathfinder, BOX 37 , Washington, D. C. 
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The New Books (Continued) 
brought home to us so graphically as in 
this well-illustrated book. The author writes 
as one who loves his subject and is an 
authority upon it. 
BIOGRAPHY 

Anne of Brittany. By Helen J. Sanborn. Illus- 

trated. The Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Com- 

pany, Boston. $2. 
My Fifty Years in the Navy. By Charles E. 


Clark, Rear Admiral, U.S.N. Little, Brown & 
Co., ton. $2.50. 


A straightforward narrative by the com- 
mander of the Oregon, of interest to all 
who love the American Navy. A good book 
to give to some naval “ rookie ” with aspi- 
rations. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
Holiday in Umbria (9). By Sir Thomas Gra- 
ham Jackson, Bt. Henry Holt & Co., New 
York. $3. 

Books of travel appeal to two classes of 
people—those who have seen, and those 
who plan to see. This one will interest 
especially the first class. It describes in 
reminiscent style visits made long ago to 
little-visited parts of central Italy. The 
book is illustrated with photographs and 
by sketches by the author—are we unkind 
in saying we prefer the former? 
Revolutionary Pilgrimage (A). Written and 

Illustrated by Ernest Peixotto. Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $2.50. 

A familiarly written story of the author’s 
trips to places of historic interest connected 
with the American Revolution, accompanied 
by delicately drawn pictures, some of them 
almost photographic in fidelity. Motorists 
who have a taste for the historic would do 
well to consult this book. 


WAR BOOKS 
Foes of Our Own Household (The). By 
Theodore Roosevelt. The George H. Doran 
Company, New York. $1.50. 

This volume is not concerned, as a first 
reading might lead one to believe, with 
aliens and spies. In his Foreword Mr. 
Roosevelt gives the following definition of 
the title : ’ 

The man who opposes poeparetans in our mili- 
tary and our industrial life ; the business or polit- 
ical. corruptionist or reactionary and the reckless 
demagogue who is his nominal opponent ; the man 
of wealth and greed who cares for nothing but 
profits, and the sinister creature who plays upon 
and inflames the passions of envy and violence ; the 
hard materialist, the self-indulgent lover of ease 
and pleasure, and the silly sentimentalist—all these 
are the permanent foes of our own household. 
Some of the chapters are based upon 
articles which have already appeared in 
the “ Metropolitan Magazine ” and in The 
Outlook. The volume is therefore a collec- 
tion of essays on current subjects of Na- 
tional interest written in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
characteristically frank and vivid style. 
Its most important historical value con- 
sists of the fact that in an appendix there 
appears the complete correspondence be- 
tween the Government at Washington and 
Mr. Roosevelt in connection with the lat- 
ter’s offer to raise a division of soldiers 
for active service in Europe. 

EDUCATIONAL 


Well of English, and the Bucket (The). 
By Burges Johnson. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. $1.25. 

“Many schools have done something 
negative to our young people that I find it 
hard to define. I can best describe it as a 
self-consciousness in the company of pencil 
and paper, often so pronounced that it 
seems to benumb the senses.” The author, 
who is Assistant Professor of English in 
Vassar, aims to relieve his pupils and others 
from this obsession, and to inspire in them 
the ambition to write simply and well. 
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BY THE WAY 


“ Railroads in the Middle West,” says 
the “Railway Age Gazette,” “are grad- 
ually adding more women to their pay- 
rolls to take the places of employees who 
have left to serve their country.” Most of 
these women are apparently needed for the 
clerical departments, but a number are 
reported to be employed in manual labor. 
At Duluth, Minnesota, for instance, some 
are employed in wiping engines and clean- 
ing up around cinder pits, while others 
un Ss lumber, and one at least works at 
a bench repairing air apparatus. — 

An English writer asks what year of the 
last century produced the most distin- 
guished living men, and answers his own 
question by voting for the year 1840, in 
which year Thomas Hardy, Edward Clodd, 
Austin Dobson, and Richard Whitein 
were born. Curiously enough, each o 
these men has brought out a new book 
during this ‘year 1917. 

Mr. Dobson’s book, above referred to, is 
called “A Bookman’s Budget,” and con- 
tains many entertaining bookish stories. 
Here is one. “ Lord Lytton advised his 
son: ‘Do you want to get at new ideas? 
Read old books. Do you want to find old 
ideas ? Read new ones.’” 

“Trench candles” are made by taking 
a newspaper page, cutting the columns into 
strips, and rolling these up tightly in cylin- 
drical form. The roll looks like a short 
squat candle. It is now boiled in paraffin 
for a few minutes. When dry, this candle 
is said to burn without smoke for half an 
hour or more. A society of women in Italy 
is reported to be —s. million of these 
trench candles a day! They are used both 
for light and for fuel. 

A scheme of “camouflage” for ships, at- 
tributed to Mr. Edison, is described as con- 
sisting in cutting down the masts and fun- 
nels and covering the ship fore and aft with 
canvas strips painted in various colors. 
Lofty masts, it may be remarked, are a 
survival of the days of sails, and might be 
dispensed with altogether, as in the “ mon- 
itor” type of vessel. 


The old-fashioned habit of keeping a 
scrap-book has — passed, perhaps 
because of the hopelessness of sifting out 
the enormous quantity of material nowa- 
days. A peep into one of these old books, 
however, proves interesting. It is owned 
by one who has for many years been asso- 
ciated with the making of The Outlook on 
its mechanical side; it contains an ac- 
count, taken from the New York “ Herald,” 
of President Lincoln’s funeral; Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermon on the death of 
Garfield ; portraits of all the Presidents and 
all the “ ladies of the White House,” from 
Washington’s time to our own ; jokes of a 
generation ago that are just being revived, 
and old poems that will never die ; endless 
pages of the “ quaint and curious ” kind ; 
and, finally, as its greatest treasure, a 
badge worn by the owner which he carried 
in the procession that followed the body of 
Lincoln to the grave. 

To the “ bang went saxpence ”’ series the 
“ Scottish American ” contributes this story 
in dialect: “There were two Heilan’ men, 
an’ they were at the front. An’ yin o’ them 
cotch a hen, and the ither yin was jist goin’ 
to thraw its neck. ‘ No’ the noo,’ says the 
first yin ; ‘ let her be till the morn’s morn- 
in’. She micht lay an egg!” 

Apropos of —_ prices in Southern coun- 
tries, a subscriber sends us an itemized 
account of one day’s expenses for a party 





of twelve on a trip from San José to 
Guatemala City. A special train cost, in 
Guatemalan currency, $17,630; lunch cost 
$600; post-cards, $108; alligator pears, 
$80 ; automobile hire, $2,419 ; tips, $1,000. 
Claret was quoted on the menu card at 
$150 a bottle ; cigarettes, $20 a box. Of 
course this party was doing the excursion 
in style, but its total of $27,643 for the trip 
amounted, in American money, to only 
about $552. The Guatemalan paper dollar is 
worth only about two cents in our money. 

Degas, the French painter, who died last 
month, had the satisfaction (somewhat 
alloyed, no doubt) of seeing a picture which 
he had sold for $97 grow in public esteem 
until it finally brought $87,000 at auction. 

At the recent convention of the Railway 
Fire Protection Association nine causes of 
accidental explosions were enumerated, 
most of them coming under the head of 
“carelessness.” One of these is almost 
humorous in its suggestion of absolute in- 
difference to precaution. It reads: “The 
placing of a car of high explosives next to 
a car placarded ‘ Inflammable’ and along- 
side a cinder bank.” The fate of the railway 
worker who did this is not recorded. 

The question, “Why do we say ‘ladies 
and gentlemen, men and women’?” is 
answered thus in an exchange: “This is 
simply for euphony. The longer word goes 
last—male and female, man and woman, 
high and mighty, cup and saucer, etc. The 
custom is instinctive, depending upon the 
ear.” There is some plausibility in this ex- 
planation, though exceptions to the rule 
come at once to mind—snow and ice, heaven 
and hell, gentleman and scholar, carpenter 
and builder. Is not the real explanation to 
be found in the convenient arrangement 
of syllables ? 

Writing amusingly of the pronouns he, 
she, and it, Mr. E. V. Lucas says that we 
ought not to refer to Germany as “she.” 
Germany, he says, is “not a lady, but a 
big bad man.” Locomotives, it seems, 
share with ships the feminine génder, as— 
“She’s late to-day.” So with motor cars 
—“ Have you ever seen a car take a 
hill better than she does?” An airplane, 
however, in Mr. Lucas’s experience, is al- 
ways referred to as “it.” The sun, of course, 
is “he” and the moon “she.” “A friend 
tells me,” the essayist concludes, “ that at 
Charterhouse, for some unknown reason, 
cake is ‘he.’ ‘I'll have another slice of 
“he,” ’ says the hungry or greedy Carthu- 
sian, to the despair of his instructor in gram- 
mar.” 

“ A modern battle is a sudden furious 
storm, which may blow itself out in two or 
three days, but leaves such a tempestuous 
sea behind it that it is difficult to say 
when the commotion is really over.” So 
says Sir Arthur Conan Doyle in describing 
the great battle of Loos. This battle, he 
says, may be said to have begun on Sep- 
tember 25 and to have ended on October 
13, 1915. Most of the great old-time con- 
flicts described in Creasy’s “ Fifteen Deci- 
sive Battles ”—Marathon, Arbela, Metau- 
rus, Chalons, Hastings, Blenheim, Waterloo, 
etc.—were one-day engagements. 

A neat retort, well invented if not his- 
torical, is quoted in a recent book: “ Pio 
Nono, when in conversation with Cardinal 
Antonelli, lit a cigarette and handed the 
case to the Cardinal, who said : ‘ You know, 
Holiness, that I have not that vice.’ ‘ Youd 
know, Eminence,’ replied the Pope, ‘ that if 


a 





it were a vice you would have it.’”’ 
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Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


RIGHT FROM THE FISHING BOATS TO YOU 











FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. 


We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. Our 
fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we want YOU 
to try some, payment subject to your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in brine 
and will not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and ready 
for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, a fine change 
from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for salads. 
Right fresh from the water, our lobsters simply are boiled 
and packed in PARCHMENT-LINED CANS. They 
come to you as the purest and safest lobsters you can buy 
and the meat is as crisp and natural as if you took it from 
the shell yourself. 


DIRECT, 
HOME. 


FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that your 
whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is just like that of 
clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or deviled, 
SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all kinds, 
TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS and every 
good thing packed here or abroad you can get direct from 
us and keep right on your pantry shelf for regular or 
emergency use. 

With every order we send BOOK OF RECI- 
PES for preparing all our products. Write 
Jor it. Our list tells how each kind of Pil 
fish is put up, with the delivered price -~" Frank E. 
so you can choose just what you r Davis Co. 
will enjoy most. Send the Pa 295 Central Wharf 
coupon for it now. “Gloucester, Mass. 


FRANK E. 


Please send me your 


DAVIS CO... test Fish Price List. 

295 Central Oo te 

Whart, uae SVAIMNE cecscrcececececsees eee erence 

Gloucester, .-~ 
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“HEAVEN AND HELL” 


The most startling of the profound writings 
of SWEDENBORG the renowned theolo- 


gian, philosopher and scientist. 
Big 632 page book treating of { | 
the Life after Death, sent with- = 
out further cost or obligation on receipt of 
10c. Write for complete list of publications. 
THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 
PRINTING & PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Room 28, 3 West 29th Street, New York 
HALLOWE NEW and OLD 
$25 per 100, not prepaid. 35 cents per copy by mail 
mailed to 


Returnadle samples 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicage 
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Hotels and Resorts 





THE OUTLOOK 
TRAVEL anp RECREATION BUREAU 





temperature ; 
Adirondacks, Maine, New 


made in safety and comfort. 








Dena 


Se 






WINTER VACATION SUGGESTIONS 


California, the Southwest, and Florida for warm climates; 
North or South Carolina, Virginia or Colorado for milder 
Atlantic my 

a 


Lakewood, the Poconos, the 


mpshire, and Canada for winter 


Let us help you with your plans. 
out charge, accurate information. 


TRAVEL AND RECREATION 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 


sports, offer the winter tourist a wide variety to choose from. 
Sea trips to the Orient, Hawaii, and the West Indies can be 


We will gladly send you, with- 
BUREAU 
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Hotels and Resorts 








Real Estate 





ENGLAND 








Connaught 


FT Oofel (LATE pion ora) 
MAYFAIR._..LONDON W1 
THE FAVOURITE HOoTrt. oF 
ENGLISH ARISTOCRAC 
Situation adjoining Grosvenor ad 
Location of American, Italian, Japanese 
and Chilian Embassies 
Charmingly Arranged Family Suites 














CALIFORNIA 


San Ysidro Ranch 


Bungalows of various sizes situated on the 
foothills among orange groves, overlooking 
the sea. Central dining-room, electric lights, 
hot aud cold water. Six miles from Santa 
Barbara, two miles from ocean. Booklet. Ad- 
dress Mrs. HARLEIGH JOHNSTON, 
Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara, California. 





San 





MASSACHUSETTS 


PLYMOUTH INN 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


One of the most attrac tive hotels in the 
Jonnecticut valley 
Adjoins Smith College ampus 
Spacious Piazzas Golf 
Interesting Automobile Trips 
Send for booklet A. 


WILLARD A. SENNA, Manager. 

















WELDON HOTEL 
Greenfield, Mass. 


“Tt’s Unique” 
On direct route to Mohawk Trail. 
Golfing, Tennis, Drivin 
For a wy write for booklet “ ‘B” 
A. MPBELL, Mgr. 





NEW YORK CITY 





STOP AT 


HOTEL BOSSERT 


on aristocratic Brooklyn Heights 
and enjoy the advantages o' 


THE MARINE ROOF 


pe most famous roof in America. Dine 300 

feet in the alr, with a panogra vhie view of 

New York Harbor stretching before you for 

a distance of 10 miles. Dancing if you like. 
W rite for 


Montague, Hicks, and Remsen Streets, Brooklyn 


Hotel Le Marquis 


3ist Street & Fifth Avenue 





New York 

Combines eyery. convenience and h 

sueafost, aod. 39 a itself to people Pian 
ement wish — ee jeri¢an 

and ‘be within of moolal and dra 
Mito m and bet h 63.50 d ith tn 

Room ar per day with méqls, o 
$2.00 per day Without meals. 

TMustrat Booklet one's, sent — vipon 
request. P. TOLSON. 





ge Wawsn 
NEW YORK CITY 


HOTEL JUDSON *3,’sqhare- 


ton Square 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $2.50 per day, 
Special rates for two weeks 
Convenient 





including meals. 
or more. Location very central. 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


_ MASSACHUSETTS 


EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


Farms and high class Country Estates 
All types. All 
Ask for “‘ Farm Sheets,’ a | postal. 


FREDERICK A. KING, 68 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
NEW JERSEY 








SOUTH CAROLINA 
GREENACRE FARM 


AIKEN, 8S. C. Open for the season on 
October fifteenth: Can accommodate guests 
who wish to rest and live outdoors in the 
ideal winter climate of the high pine and sand 
country. Excellent food and care. 














Health Resorts 
A REAL FARM 


with goats and pigs and chickens 
and ducks and cows and dogs and 





Horses for Riding 


All for those who come to 


The Adams Place 


POMPTON LAKES, N. J. 


to seek rest and health. The 
Adams method of exercise is 
adapted to each individual case. 


Ask your Doctor and send for our book. 





Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 
A Private Home for chronic, nervous, and 
a vatients. Also elderly people requiring 
arriet E. Reeves, M. DM , Melrose, Mass. 





Blythewood Sanitarium st 
BUNGALOWS and COTTAGES 
Greenwich, Conn. 

New York’s most attractive suburban_sani- 
tarium. A combination of country life and met- 
ropolitan conveniences, superior location, a 
high standard of service, comfort and beauty. 
28 miles from New York, frequent electric service 








LINDEN |™s, Ideal Place for Sick 
People to Get Well 

Doylestown, Pa. ‘an institution evened to 

the personal study and specialized treat- 

ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 

Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 
Roserr Lipeincorr Water, M.D. 

(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 




















Real Estate 


FLORIDA 


7 RENT or SALE, on M ERRITT 
ISLA ND. Arrractive WinTER Home, 
furnished, 8 rooms, modern improvements, 
3room cottage (white help), 112 ft. water 
ros near county bridge. $650 season. (Near 
.) Frorr. cK. GaraGe. Cost 

$10,000: will sell much less. Box 32, Cocoa, Fla. 








Newark, N. J. Ioeated 13 


room modern — none. Lot 40 | Re 135. 

Concrete drivewa: barn. Price $12,0¢ 

one-third cash. Wout cost $20,000 to dai 
te. D. F. Nichols, 32 Sherman Ave., Newark. 


NEW YORK _ 


290 A CoMMERCIAL Faro. 3 set buildin; = 
cre Strong — —. Orcha 
woodland and water. mnie tely outunek 

Price $28,000. Rural LifeCo. inderhook,N.Y. 


LIVE STOCK 


Your child needs a 


Shetland ony grow up with. 
HARTZELL BROTHERS, eSebring, Ohio. 


__BOARD AND ROOMS _ 


WASHINGTON, 1015 15th. Clean, comfort- 
~~ _aeaanana table. Couples, season, tran- 
sien 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
Hand-colored, on hand-made stock, sent on 
approval. lo ey designs to send soldiers in 
camps or abroad. Consignments for sales. Dis- 
counts to those wishing to sell among friends. 
Jessie A. McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave.,Boston. 


FOR THE HOME 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE, home study, good 
oe sition. American School Home Economics, 
nicago. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations —_ 
WANTED-—Suitable person for secretarial 
work in residence in Washington for the win- 
ter. Reply, giving references, experience, and 
salary expected. 5,398, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

CAFETERIA managers, dietitians, ma- 
trons, housekeepers, secretaries, zovernesses, 
mothers’ helpers. Miss Richards, 49 West- 
minster St., Providence, R. I. 

WANTED —Capable woman, general house- 
work for family three adults. Convenient 
house, six rooms and bath. Exceptionally 

Jeasant location. References desired. Box 

75, Hyannis, Mass. 

WANTED—Household assistant for home 
and travel. $40 a. or moueh § pad traveling ex- 
penses. Box 78, 

WANTE te tee a cinentnainls 
keeper to take chargé of small, but well-estab- 
lished and: paying inn, New England college 
town. No advertising necessary ; house and 

1ests recommended by fac ulty families. 
me oy opportunity for the right person. 

ust be efficient, have small capital, and come 
well recommended. Apply 5,415, Outlook. 

WANTED—Protestant woman, competent 
lady’s maid for-.elderly lady. Willing to make 

erself generally useful. 5,421, Outlook. 


Teachers and Covernesses 


REFINED y fork woman a8 governess or 
mother’s helper for little girl of seven. French, 
music, and experience with children desired. 





























5,396, Outlook. 
PACIFIC Coast? a certification rules, 
etc., send 2c. sta to Boynton-Esterly 


Teachers Agency, Le Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, 

ond ee ene teachers for public 

Send for 

Albany, 





2 peivate al 
bull in. Albany Teachers’ Agency, 








_HELP WANTED 


Teachers and Covernesses 
WANTED—An English governess for three 
little girls, ten, eight, and six, to live in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. pply Julian Coolidge, 7 
Fayerweather St. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business oenene 


CHAUFFEUR. I desire place 
chauffeur for winter months. Va reliable, 
efficient, good mechanic, and familiar with 
high-class motors. Box 256, Gardiner, Maine. 

nee young woinan desires cleri- 
S | ae in sanitarium for board. 5,409, 

nu 


AMERICAN Protestant desires position as 
stenographer and office assistant. Over five 
years’ experience. References. 5,193, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman, resourceful, world-wide 
traveler, desires business which requires trav- 

el some hardship, and keeps the mind alert. 

“Ww, 120 8. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
CULTURED pours woman as secretary or 

— anion. Will travel. References. 5,387, 
ut 

TRAV 'ELING companion ‘or companion- 
nurse for semi-invalid girl or woman. Abbie 
Hardy, Leominster, Mass 

YOUNG woman of refinement and educa- 
tion as es CMT or governess. Best refer- 
ences. 86, University, Virginia. 

YOUNG woman desires position with dy 
in New York City as companion or mai 
5,406, Outlook. 

WOMAN of ed 

rienced housekeeper, desires position in 

ousehold where porvente are kept. Mrs. Bell, 
124 West 82d St.. New Y 

I wish to recommend lad: ay who has been for 
nine years companion in old New York family. 
She desires similar =, or would act as 
chaperon. 5,412, Out. 

WANTED—Position as traveling compan- 
ion by woman of education and refinement. 
Cheerful, adaptable. 5,419, Outlook. 

COM PANION-nurse for semi-invalid. W ould 
travel. Excellent references. 5,422, Outlook. 

GENTLEWOMAN, practical, energetic, de- 
sires position in schoolor private family 
where tact and apeap- inating qualities are 
needed. 5,424, Outlook. 


Teachers and Covernesses 

EXPERIENCED teacher of mpowme 
children desires private case Bpeech 
specialty. Musical. Salary $100 mont: High- 
est references. 5,418, Outlook. 

DEAF pupil desired by visiting teacher. 
Experienced. Speech taught to child or lip- 
reading to adult. 5,408, Outlook. 

YOUNG man, college graduate, eleven years 
principal high school, some nurse training, 
now teaching, as companion, teacher mathe- 
matics or history. Would travel. References. 
5,413, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS, experienced; tutor Eng- 
lish branches, French, German, painting. 5,414, 
Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS __ 


REFINED young lady with beautiful farm 
home would care for one or more children 
under six. 5,395, Outloo! 
WHY the Chimes Rang. Ideal Christmas 
pay for school and Sunday school. Samuel 
‘rench. 28 W. 38th St., New York. 


WANTED—Young women to take a short 
course for the care of chronic and convalee- 
cent — poly Superintendent, F. 

rker Home, N runswick 

M. W. Wightman & Co. Sais & rency, 
ogee 8%5. Noc'! barge; ; prompt delivery. 

44 West 22d St., New Y 

SHALL. gifts for war time. bay po pene 
card ks. Words and music of new son 
= w United, on post of Amerie... yt co 

on cards (with New 
ings if requested). Each requires only ot rane 
cent postage. Send $1 for — é 
cards * ten cents for sample to L of gags, 
Jr., R. D. 154, Barrington, 
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